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THE ECONOMIST, March 29, 1947 


Letters to 


NCOs of Industry 


Sir,—Your article on March 22nd raises the question: Are we 
really living in a pastage? May we respectfully suggest that this 
rather applies to those who believe that the “free price ” system 
can work in a period of almost universal shortage. The tempita- 
tion is far too strong to produce either what the well-to-do are 
willing to pay excessive prices for, or shoddy goods sold at a high 
rate of profit. For home consumption it is the Government’s duty 
to see that scarce labour and materials go mainly into quality and 
price-conirolled goods required by the mass of the people. 

Our main point, however, concerns capital goods required for 
the re-equipment of our basic industries. Britain needs a plan for 
mobilising more ¢ngineering capacity to the task of turning out 
mining machinery, clectrical generating equipment and installa- 
tions for ali the basic industries such as transport, cotton, foundries, 
agriculture. Naturally, such a plan does not demand universal 
regimentation, but a does call for controls. Controls may be 
pointless in themselves, but they are a necessary complement to 
a positive plan for putting first things first. 

Without such a plan at least for the obvious engineering 
priorities—in basic capital goods and basic consumer goods—it is 
useless to exhort engineering workers to work harder. At present 
the average worker—or even shop steward—sees no clear objective 
other than increased dividends for the shareholders. Even when 
he does put on a spurt, the result—because of the lack of planning 
and co-ordination—as likely as not, is that he finds himself standing 
about waiting for materials and components, 


The joint production machinery has withered precisely because, 
in the absence of clear national objectives, the employer has been 
able to re-assert his exclusive concern with “managerial functions.” 
If, ignoring the national interest, the employer is allowed to pro- 
duce what he thinks will yield the maximum profit, he naturally 
resents any suggestion that the workers should thave any say in 
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the Editor 


production ; nor are the workers very keen to help him achieve 
that narrow aim. In our view, it is the Government’s duty clearly 
to lay down priorities in a concrete plan, and create the conditions 
a poe the shop stewards can help to carry it through——Yours 
ai y, 


Les Smiru, Secretary 
Metal Worker, 


5, Guildford Place, W.C.1 


{Agreed that a free price system would not at this moment secure 
a proper attention to consumers’ preferences ; it would do so, as the 
article last week showed, only on ition of disinflation to bring 
purchasing power into line with output. Disinflation, unless carried 
so far as to cause unemployment, would leave a number of bottlenecks ; 
and it is true enough, as was pointed out in the article, that one 
such bottleneck which the Government has conspicuously failed to 
tackle is capital goods production.. There is also much to be said 
for quality standards of the kinds suggested, for example, in the 
Furniture Working Party Report: But any general attempt to plan 
how much of each type of article conforming to the standards should 
be produced, outside a few very limited spheres, can lead only to 
regimentation of consumers and a spanner in the wheels of production. 
The decay of joint production machinery is certainly due in part to 
meenagerinh obstruction ; but it is also due to lack of guidance from 
the Government in switching the joint machinery over to the new 
tasks of peace, and to the extraordin lack of fight on. this issue 
on the part of the trade unions. And Heaven help the trade unions, 
including the shop stewards, if they can see no point in joint consulta- 
tion in industries working for a free market-—EprTor.] © 


Srrx,—Surely foremen and charge hands, not shop stewards, are 
the NCOs of industry. NCOs have limited bur definite powers 
and responsibilities ; shop stewards have undefined powers and 
are completely free from responsibility. The only applicable 
military analogy is with the soldier representatives elected to serve 
on battalion, and I believe, higher staffs in the early days of the 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION. IN. ASSOCIATION. WITH Qul-Aqy SAcAy T.Bite > 


this is t if to-day 


A living thing has a way of growing, and TI have grown 
to mean much more than the name Tube Investments can 
convey. Yet it was the initial structure of the group which 
made possibile, almost inevitable, the many later develop- 
ments. 

TI began as a free association of inter-dependent engineer- 
ing companies who united their resources while maintain- 
ing the individual character of each concern. TI still 
adhere to this principle, but now concentrate technical 
knowledge and skill in many fields, to the benefit of their 
varied customers, 

Precision tubes in steel and light alloys are an important 
part of TI enterprise; so are bicycles and cycle com- 
ponents, electrical appliances for the home and industry, 
light alloy sheet, strip and extruded sections; so also are 
such varied products as pressure vessels for ships, metal 
furniture, gas cylinders, golf shafts, traffic signs, fabricated 
light alloy goods, fishing rods, paints, cables and essential 
ences em of locomotives, cars, aeroplanes, to mention 
only a few. 

All these activities are energised by the full resources of 
the group, and are subject to careful watch so that none 
shall fall below the jealously guarded standards set by 
TI at their beginning. 

























Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 
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Russian revolution. ‘Vhere is gid reason to believe that the 
shop steward is as great a ber to industrial efficiency as the 
elected representative was to military efficiency. Day-to-day 
activities of the shop stewards are much more important than 
their manifesto, and the general evidencé is that these activities 
seriously impede the drive towards increased production. This, 
however, is a matter which cannot be covered without undue 
wespass on your correspondence columns.—Yours faithfully, 

57, Drayton Gardens, London, S.W.10 J. B. DuNCAN 

[* NCOs of Industry ” was the'title chosen for their manifesto by 
the shop stewards themselves. The implied change of attitude deserves, 
as our correspondent hints, more comment than it received.—ED1TOoR.] 


Coal Ta rget 


Sir,—Mr F. B. Cope’s suggestions in your issue of March 22nd 
as 10 how we can increase the efficiency of our industrial and 
domestic coal consumprion are interesting, but I must confess to 
feeling sceptical as to their practicability. He recommends (1) the 
replacing of hand stoking of boilers by mechanical stoking, and 
(2) the substitution for the domestic open fire of stoves burning 
processed coal. These two measures are both excellent as a general 
principle, but surely they are essentially long-term projects? 
In its present state industry would be quite incapable of making 
the change-over quickly as well as continuing its normal produc- 
tion programme. In any case, although the measures are to be 
commended as a policy of reduction of smoke pollution and general 
economy, even if ir were possible to make these changes in a short 
time, would the reduction in fuel consumption make any real 
contribution to the coal problem? 

I should like to put forward as an alternative to the first proposal 
the increased use of colloidal fuel. Admittedly this needs a coal 
with low ash content, but I believe it has the advantages of 
(1) enabling crude oil w:th a low spark point to be used, (2) having 
a higher calor:fic value than the coal and oil separately, (3) being 
easy to regulate in actual use. _The necessary crude oil could be 
supplied from fields in the sterling area and its combination with 
home-produced coal might reduce our demands on our tanker fleet, 
releasing them for more profitable cargoes. 

In any case, it is not such expedients as these that will solve 
our problem. As Professor Robbins pointed out in his letter to 
The Times on February 14th last, “ the root of the trouble is . . . 
deficient supply ” and it is onlv by giving that problem priority, 
whether it be by introducing differential rations for the miners, the 
use of foreign labour, by importing coal from the USA, Poland 
or South Africa, or any other method, however drastic it may be, 
that we will make any recovery at all. As you point out in your 
current series of articles on the Russian economic situation, the 
Sovier Plan is concentrating on capital re-equipment,. not the 
satisfaction of current consumer demands. It is doubtful whether 
such a policy would work here completely, but the wiseness 
of it is obvious, and if it comes to the choice of our getting 
coal or films from America ‘then let us face the facts and cut out 
films.—Yours. faithfully, Joun C. CLEws 

66 Wocd Green, Wednesbury, Staffs 


Census of Distribution 


Sir,—It is all very well for Dr Barna to place on record his 
deep regret that the Government has decided to postpone the 
Census of Production until 1949. Dr Barna admits that he is an 
economic statistician ; but were he to leave the academic atmo- 
sphere of the London School of Economics and talk to harassed 
managers and clerks in firms engaged in production I think he 
weuld find little support for his regrets. mn 

The proposed Census of Production forms are extremely com- 
plicated. If reliable results are to be obtained from the Census, 
the forms must be filled in by responsible officials of the firmis ; 
that means taking them from some other work which already fully 
octupies their time. The result would be that production would 
suffer and the Census forms would be imperfectly compiled. The 
Government would waste time on an analysis of inaccurate returns. 

The statistical material already rendered t6 the Government. js 
enough for them to obtain a fairly complete picture of the national 
economy ; and to make what plans they feel necessary. Dr Barna 
himself admits that were the Census taken in 1948 it would be 
well in the 1950s before we obtained an overall picture. Yet 
surely, by the 1950s the shape-of our economy will already ‘be 
decided for better or for.worse. The delay of one year in taking 
the Census can make little difference in that respect ; it may well 
be of inestimable value in increasing production this year and next. 
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Lord Keynes said that in the long run we are all dead. Dr 
Barna should realise that unless we have more production and less 
form-filling in the years to come we may well all be starved by 

erall pictures of our economy will be poor 
substitutes for food.—Yours faithfully, 


Corodale, 9 Elm Road, Sidcup, Kent 


K. C. Stuart 


Dollars and Tobacco 


Sir,—The Government has stated its intention ‘not to ration 
tobacco. This means we shall continue to spend 32 per centof 
the dwindling dollar loan on tobacco—until the loan is exhausted, 

It is not for me to enlarge on the ways in which the loan might 
be better spent ; it is evident that it could hardly be consumed 
worse than in smoke. We smoke more than is good for our health; 
we camnot afford it ; and we must cut it down. 

The obvious and fair way is to ration tobacco. Put tobacep 
and cigarettes on personal points, whilst doubling their value jn 
terms of sweets, and many (particularly women) would take more 
sweets and cut out their smoking. This, apart from the sizeof 
the ration, would reduce the consumption of tobacco (which ‘costs 
dollars), whilst the additional sugar and cocoa required by the 
sweet trade is available in the sterling area. ; 

The chief reason given for the refusal to ration tobacco isthe 
danger of a black market ; but if non-smokers had the alternative 
of a larger sweet ration, the temptation to sell the ration to smokers 
would be greatly reduced. 

The alternative to rationing is to have our tobacco cut off alte- 
gether (like our electricity) when the dollar loan comes to an-end. 
Is it too much to hope that the Government will take measures 
to meet this contingency before it occurs?—Yours faithfully, 

R. V. ALLEN. 

Vernell, Trinity Square, Llandudno 

{The annual rate of dollar expenditure on tobacco is less than 
3.2 per cent.—EpiTor.] 


Exports and _ Inflation 


Sir,—May I venture to point out that a large and increasing 
volume of exports is bound to have a further inflationary effect. 
None of the workmen who produce the goods for export can 
buy what they produce, but they are paid salaries and wages, and 
shareholders receive dividends,—Yours faithfully, 
G. W. Witson 


Raceview Mills, Ballymena, Co. Antrim, N. Ireland 


From The Economist of 1847. 


March 27, 1847 


One of our contemporaries ae 2 oe as 
present ministers to ate frat sia 
ofthe privy counel than by partament.--, Composed el 
aged statesmen and ‘of responsible ministers, of men_. 


eminent in every part the 
to be almost the beau i > 
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Books and | 


Decline and Fall 


«The Last Days of Hitler.’’ By H,. T “Rope illan 

237 onde. 10s. 6d. y oman oe 
Mr Trevor-Rorer is a Fortunas among historians, and. there 
must be some gnashing of teeth in Elysium. Who killed Sir 
Edmund Godfrey?. What. is the truth about Mary Queen of 
Scots? Ingenious brains have wrestled, centuries later, with these 
and other similar riddles; how often must they have hankered 
for just half an hour’s conversation, half a minute, even, with just 
one eye-witness. And here is Mr Trevor-Roper faced with the 
makings of the biggest historical: riddle yet, a riddle not merely 
of academic interest, but carrying the seeds of a pernicious myth- 
ology, and enabled within a few weeks of the event’ to: cross- 
question with official authority, to examine original documents, 
inspect sites, check.every item of evidence, and. present what 
may reasonably be considered the final solution. 

His extraordinary story recalls, inevitably, the Roman Byzantium 
of Gibbon ; it recalls the seamier aspect of Machiavelli and, 
occasionally, the less elaborate politics of a Zulu Kraal. Nazi 
Germany’s leading politicians, says Mr Trevor-Roper, “were not 
a government but a court,” and here is a story of court intrigue. 

The characters are introduced against a rapidly sketched back- 
ground of war history. Goering, Hitler’s heir, who had, by r941, 


taken Hitler’s word for it that the war was won and lived like 


an oriental satrap in his country palace; Bormann, Hess’s ex- 
deputy, Goering’s bitterest enemy, “a mole-like creature who 
seemed to avoid the glare of daylight”; Himmler, who “ des- 
paired of understanding” why foreigners thought him a monster, 
and impressed Albert Speer as “ half schoolmaster, half crank” ; 
Goebbels, the prize pupil of a Jesuit seminary; and a host of 
minor hangers-on. The narrative proper begins with the Generals’ 
Plot of July, 1944. From that time on, Hitler and his Court wer: 
separate from, and in opposition to, Army Command, withdraw- 
ing further and further into unreality in an atmosphere of 
astrology, quack medicine, hysteria and, for comtrast, crazy 
domestic tea-parties. Withdrawing, too, imto narrower and 
narrower physical circles—besieged Berlin, the Chancellery, the 
Bunker—until the final scene when the corpses of Hitler and 
Eva Braun were carried out into the Chancellery garden, soaked 
in petrol, set alight, and left to sizzle while the survivors relaxed 
over their cigarettes. . 

The story of these last days, and of the final flight from the 
Bunker of the court Rump, has been pieced together from the 
narrative of some twenty witnesses, including three who actually 
saw or took part in the ing of the bodies of Hitler and Eva 
Braun. The wider history of the Nazi Court rests largely on the 
testimony of Albert Speer, who emerges as the one reasonably 
sane and sympathetic character in the wiole gallery. It is with 


a judgment on Speer, the peaceable and constructive architect, | 


the administrator of genius, the solid non-political, the essentially 
sound German, that Mr Trevor-Roper concludes his Epilogue. 
Because he saw clearly, yet did nothing ; because, sitting at the 
centre of political power, he washed his hands of power’s. con- 
sequences, he is “the real criminal of Nazi Germany.” The 
judgment is the harsher because Mr Trevor-Roper evidently, like 
everyone else who came in contact with Speer, rather liked him. 
It would have been easy for the historian of such events to over- 


dramatise the ready-made melodrama, or, shrinking from that’ 


melodrama, to seek safety in a colourless official style. Luckily, 
Mr Trevor-Roper can write as well as conduct researches. It 
would be too much to say that he does full justice to his theme, 
but, considering the theme, that would be much indeed. He 
may not be a Gibbon, but Gibbon would have approved. of him. 


The British In India 


“The British in India.”” By P. T. Griffiths, C.LE. Robert Hale. 
222 pages. 10s. 6d. 

Mk. Grirritus’s short and extremely fair answer to the question, 
‘Have the British given India a square deal? ” makes a most 
umely appearance. The British are ready, even eager, to quit 
, but the people of this country would be glad to think that 

‘wo hundred years of British rule had not been detrimental to that 
and that the Indian claim (expressed in the Congress Party 

) that “ the British Government has not only deprived the 
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Indian people of their freedom, but has based itself on the exploita- 
tion of the masses, and has ruined India economically, politically, 
culturally, and Spiritually” is untrue. This claim has been so 
widely broadcast that many countries, including America, think 
there must be some truth in it, and even some people in this 
country wonder if there is not some sort of fire underneath so much 
smoke. So Mr Griffiths (with first-rate equipment, first as an 
official for fifteen years and then in ial posts of impor- 
tance for ten years) sets himself to answer the question, “ Have 
the British been tyrants or benefactors? ” In so short a book there’ 
is some inevitable. over-simplification, but there can be no doubt 
of the author’s sincerity, impartiality and competence, 

The charge most often made is that of “ exploitation.” It.is true 
that till 1813 the East India Company enjoyed a monopoly in some 
goods, and thar for the next fifty years Indians showed no desire 
to engage in commerce ; but they wére always perfectly free to do 
so, as their later success in ruining the Lancashire cotton export 
trade clearly shows. Statistics also show that since 1870 the 
proportion of trade with Britain’ has steadily decreased, 
while the percentages of exports and imports to and from foreign 
countries has doubled or trebled.. Can this be described: as 
“ exploitation”? | Mr Griffiths admits that: the Administration 
might have done more, during the last thirty years, to develop 
new industries, but as regards agriculture, the health. services, 
irrigation, transport, internal and external security, and equality 
before the law, the gain to India has been immense. Mr, Griffiths, 
in fact, makes out a convincing case for the benefactor versus the 
tyrant point of view in India’s development. 


Jewish Problem 


“ The Emergence of the Jewish Problem, 1879-1939.’’ By James 
Parkes. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. Oxford University Press, _ 15s, 


FROM a Starting point, twenty years ago, as research secretary 
of International Student Service, James. Parkes has built himself 
into the greatest living gentile authority on the Jews. His new 
book, published under the auspices of tham House, is worthy 
of his reputation and of that Institute’s good mame for unbiased 
surveys. Implicit in his title is the assumption that a new Jewish 
problem emerged in 1879. Mr Parkes picks on his opening date 
because he sees the modern problem as one facet—a major facet—~ 
of the struggle between liberalism and authoritarianism. In the 
liberal heyday of the mid-nineteenth century anti-semitism was, 
he argues, a matter of individual prejudice born of .hearsay or 
personal experience. Since then, it has become a weapon deliber- 
ately created and artificially fostered for a political purpose. 

Politician after politician has used it to combat liberalism 
to mask authoritarian practices’ Thanks to an existing “ back- 
ground of susceptibility,” each has been able by its means to 
harness and unite the most diverse elements in’ His support. 
The difference between Hitler and his predecessors—-Bismark, the 
Tsar and the men who knew thar the Dreyfus bordereau was 
forged—is simply one of scale. No one until Hitler dared to flaunt 
humanity and extend the attack to. the limit: to apply it to the 
very bodies of six million Jews. 

Have his excesses re-awakened conscience in the gentiles, or are 
they still gullible because the lesson has been lost on them during 
the horrors and excitements of total war? Perhaps Mr Parkes 
will answer this question in the sequel in which he intends to 
cover the years since 1939. Meantime, his plea is that gentile as 
well as Jew should work to cure the maladjustment which renders 
the latter insecure and the former insensitive to the point 
of a morality. This essay on anti-semitism forms one-third 
only of the book. The other rwo parts are admirable historical 
surveys of this generation’s two liberal attempts to adjust the 
problem—the first, the Minority treaties, the second, the British 
effort to found.a Jewish national home in Palestine. The first 
Mr Parkes shows for a total failure ; about the second he is not 
sure. : 


* * * 


Correction 


In the review of Economics for the Exasperated in the issue of 


tray 
We apologise for this oversight. 


February 15th the author was incorrectly referred to as Mr Ra 
instead of -Mr G. Rattray Taylor. 
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Greeks and. Gifts 


(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


HE speech in which Mr Truman proposed on March 
12th a totally new foreign policy, to go into action on 
March 31st, took the lid off a witches’ brew of hopes, fears 
and prejudices. The figures that steamed out in the first days 
of the hearing before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives were mostly in the guise of question 
marks. Those still to be discerned in the boiling confusion 
seem to have at least two heads apiece, and to be geared for 
simultaneous motion forward, backwards and sideways. Nor 
has the timing helped to clarify the mixture. If the lid could 
have been lifted more gradually, the brew, simmering slowly, 
might have appeared more seemly, but the demand for haste 
on matters of such importance, having implications without 
metes or bounds, has shocked even a people conditioned to 
government by crisis into revelations that surprise themselves. 
Not the least startling of these revelations is a sudden vision 
of Uncle Sam donning the tunic, shield, shin-guards and short 
sword of a military republic. Yet the Roman parallel haunts 
those who do not like civilian diplomacy and their military 
philosophy to be fused. At this moment the nation’s foreign 
policy is in the hands of the former head of the General Staff, 
an ex-Chief of Staff of SHAEF is ambassador in Moscow, 
military pro-consuls operate in Germany and Japan. Selective 
Service (which is the American for conscription ) has 
been dropped, but the machinery for re-constituting it has not 
been dismantled, and Congress is considering universal military 
service for all young males. Meanwhile, two years after the 
ostensible end of the war, 30 per cent of the national budget 
is still earmarked for defence. The pre-war proportion was 
around 12 per cent of a much smaller budget. 

From this vision in the misty mirror, Americans react with 
immediate distaste. Almost the question asked Mr Acheson, 
the Under-Secretary of State, by the Foreign Affairs Committee 
was whether the new policy meant war. Americans do not want 
war, they are sensitive to charges of military intervention. Even 
when, earlier in the century, they sent marines into Latin 
America to help collect bad debts, they did it piously, and 
nothing in their history has led them to dream of parading as 
armed empire builders, or as schemers who arm mercenaries in 
a distant land to guard the outposts. Protests arising from this 
sensitivity have already reached Congress. 

The second disturbing vision, directly allied with the first, 
is that of Uncle Sam, having lavished hopes and cash on the 
United Nations, by-passing that organisation in favour of unila- 
teral action in an of the very type for which every- 
one thought the United Nations was designed. Criticism along 
this line has been so loud and pained that Senators Vandenberg 
and Connally have proposed a new rs pare to the Administra- 
tion’s Bill which expressly states American action ig con- 
templated in view of the fact that “ the United Nations is not 
now in a position to furnish to Greece and Turkey the financial 
and economic assistance which is immediately required,” and 
“the furnishing of such assistance to Greece and Turkey by 











“AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. A described as “ From Our U S Editorial 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as “From An Industrial 
Correspondent *’ or “ From A Correspondent in Ohio’’ 


are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London, 






the United States will contribute to the freedom and independ. 
nes A emt Oe, eee ee h 
the principles and purposes of the Charter...” The pr 
is not subject to Russian vete.. 

On the other hand—and im its present phase the discussiog 
which surrounds Mr Truman’s new policy has almost as 
hands as Briareus—the move to counter Russian expenion 
to many Americans very welcome. In a people rapidly recover. 
ing from war weariness, and eager to get on with the business 
in hand, the continual Soviet policy of saying “'No ” has deve- 
loped a degree of irritation which is almost as impelling as more 
profound fears, Having discovered, as a surprising number 
of Americans think they have, that attempts to work with the 
Russians result in nothing but new stone walls, the logical next 

would be to explore ways of working without them. 
If One World is impossible, what would be the boundaries of 
Two Worlds? And how can those who want to work be sure 
that those who want to obstruct will stay at home and 
out of the way? To conceal those questions has been to exacer- 
bate distrust, and a policy that brings them out into the light 
may have a merit that will counterbalance its perils. 

Thus the Administration’s first ally in pushing through the 
new policy is this attitude of apprehension and irritation toward, 
Russia. A possible second ally, the idea that this nation, now 
the richest and most powerful in the world, must accept from 
the tired hands of Britain responsibility for a rather unsightly 
share of what used to be called the white man’s burden, is more 
difficult to exploit because it meets resistance in old prejudices 
and disbeliefs. If too much stress is laid on the desirability 
of assuming British commitments, Americans begin to look at 
maps, to discover that Palestine lies not far to the south of 
Turkey, and that Saudi Arabian oil fields are not too remdte. 
Russia has already mentioned the latter fact, and American 
liberals who have already said that they do not like the idea 
of propping up a weak king, might decide that they also om 
like policing the headquarters of the Suez Canal, 


® 


No alternative to the Truman has ‘yet been 
presented, but the Administration’s bill will go ! 
without amendment. The preamble is already under revision. 
A suggestion has been made, and vigorously refused, that Greek 
aid might be separated from Turkish. The latter is tied to 
the r Greek case, perhaps in the hope that its : 
nantly military character might be overlooked. 

Meanwhile the costs of the new chin 


stage and its not impossible future occupy 
gressional attention. Hearings on promised tax cuts are 
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ceeding as calmly as though in sound-proof cells, but the sums 


already spent on Greece make it difficult even for an 
to believe that half of the famous $400 million will put 
back on her feet. Since VE Day she has, secerding Wael 
recently released, had the following sums: 
from UNRRA, $345 million (of which $254 million came 
from the USA); 


from the USA, $181 million (lend-lease, surplus prope 
Export-Import credit, maritime aid, etc.); 

from Britain $44 milion (a loan which wae later made agi 
plus surplus property credit), 


a en Sore Su and averages Sus ie 5 | 
million flowing annually from mi 


which should be added $30 
Greek-American colony in the form of emigrant remittances... 
Other countries are "ane indicating other needs. 
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the figures, adds more 2: ’ 2 . 
million. Americans ‘can | be blamed if’ they begin to 
wonder what will happen when all is spent. © , 
Such considerations explain the s 
United Nations organisms, as. the World Bank, which might 
help take the contemplated load off Uncle Sam’s shoulders, 
Few Americans have learned to contemplate with equanimity a 
world in which sixty other nations appear to be facing bank- 
ruptcy and are eager to borrow. Nor does it help to be told 
that, under present conditions, if the ‘World: Bank ' were’ pre- 
pared to grant. the, needed Joans. it. would: be Jargely.for the 
reason that American bankers had seen fit to direct capital that 
way. The wrigghing that goes on in an ‘attempt to ‘escape 
the —— of America’s present financial strength. would 
break the back of an agile anaconda. be : 
Meanwhile, related uncertainties do not make the road” to 


shift in British policy, or is it merely the device of a Labour 
Government which, finding it ancongenial to deal with) a 
ticular king, decides to seek greener pastures nearer home? 
Britain dropping distant commitments in order>to carve 
area of vital interest in Western Europe where’ maintenance 
charges will be less.and heads of government. more. the kind 
of people with whom Labour likes to, deal? :' ied 
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wo reverse an ancient adage, they. al Aa. 
picking the messengers they will send bearing gifts to Greeks. 


Robert A. Taft 9 °° = 


» (From. a Correspondent. in,Ohio) 


Sener, nso Taft has spent in 
the Senate has proved his exceptional ability as a legislator. 
But his first ten weeks as actual majority leader have only inten- 
sified the debate over his fitness to serve as Republican. Presi- 
dential candidate in 1948, There is surprisingly general agree- 
ment on the Ohio Senator’s merits. The debate is over the 
future significance of his: ings. | 
On the affirmative side, all agree that Mr Taft is a slow, 
hard, deliberate worker, with an insatiable hunger for facts. 
He has the best mind in Congress and the largest fund of iffor- 
mation—on domestic affairs; and he says preciseby what he 
thinks. No one questions his honesty and integrity, He is 
confident that the. Republican victory last November was duc 
to the e’s demand for more freedom—as individuals, in 
local self-government, in business, in the relations of manage- 
ment and labour. And he has been the most consistent defender 
of “ free enterprise” against the é¢ncroachments of “statism.” 
Pep the Pin a facts, tee se Mr Taft has lately 
tered many is earlier views. ‘No longer can his ts 
pin on him the Harding’ label, “ Back to Normalcy.” Frankly 
worried about the business cycle and fearful that another great 
depression would destroy America’s relatively free economy, he 
is rhs congeries of preventives without “ socialistic. eon- 
trols,” us, when he proposes Federal Government aid to 
create a “minimum. standard floor under public subsistence, 
education, housing and medical care,” he insists that administra- 
tion be left entirely to the state and local governments. Taft 
calls himself “a liberal conservative.” ‘Since the 8oth Congress 
cermed he has been trying to steer a middle a between 
more liberal wing of his party, as represented by Senator 
Morse of Oregon, and former Governor Stassen of Minnesota, 
and the more conservative wing. represented aE eens 
whip, Senator Wherry of Nebraska, and Mr J Bricker, his 
jamor colleague from Ohio. As chairman of the Republican 
Folicy Committee, Mr Taft has counselled moderation in revis- 
ing the Truman budget, reducing the public debt and drafting 
new labour controls. He has stood aside from the Republican 
attack on the reciprocal trade programme and recently startled 
a Cincinnati audience. by declaring that “no one wants to go 
back to the maki of tariffs by Congress.” Finally, Mr Taft 
iS ON record as ing the nation’s bi-partisan foreign yay, 
Today he stands near the centre of his party, an object of some 
suspicion to certain right-wing Republicans. 
On the negative side, Robert A. Taft is still held to be woe- 
lacking in.“ political sex-appeal,” the services of a 
Bate A geri pty fbn 
pu ; ‘oviali e : ) 
President and ‘ne Chief Justice, William Howard 
The Senator does not suffer fools gladly, even. in. 
Party. As the arch-enemy of the Roosevelt New Deal, 
wing 


aR E 


the 
identified in the public mind with the reactionary 


; 


the Republican Party, and many of the independent. voters, 
who. swung the balance of power. in the last election, would 
hi .» One of his, faults is.a dogmatic style of 
utterance which irritates his opponents unnecessarily 5A cuts 
off. his path of retreat, or makes.it difficult, later, to persuade, 
the: public that .he has. really changed. his.mind. ..He. oppose: 
Bretton Woods and the British loanyand many observers believe 
that he will keep hands off the reciprocal. trade programme only 
until the present Act expires, in..1948... For. the t, he 
would leave the tariff-making power with the Tariff Commis- 
sion, though opposing full use of its legal power to lower rates. 
A leading isolationist before Pear] Harbour, Senator Taft 
voted against constription, lemd-ease, the transfer of the 50 
destroyers to the Royal Navy, and the revision of the Neutrality 
Act. He has enraged the liberals by opposing the, nomination’ 
of Mr David E. Lilienthal to the chairmanship of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and. before. that, he scandalised them, by 
attacking the legal and moral justice of the Nuremberg, trials, 
Like Governor Dewey of New York—and President Truman— 
he has not hesitated to play politics in. attacking the! British. 
administration of Palestine. Recently, under the senatorial divi- 
sion of , he has tended to leave foreign policy to his co- 
leader, tor Vandenberg, chairman of the Foreign Relations. 
Committee. But Mr Taft still frowns upon American commit- 
ments abroad, financial, economic and, especially, military. 
Although he is expected to approve the Truman ‘programme of 
aid to Greece ee ne traditional earners — 
to. be cropping out again in. his warning against ger. 
war with ‘Russia, and his suggestion that the Administration’s 
policy toward Greece might be compared to Soviet interven- 
tion in Cuba. Many Republicans to-day cannot envisage Mr 
Taft in the White House ata time when the United States may 
be embarked upon a world-wideextension of the Monroe 
Doctrine, directed against Soviet totalitarianism. 


blic debate 


The above is'a brief outline of the’ kind of 
that whirls about the head of the most powerful figure on 
itol Hill. His role of leadership in. ess has both assets 
liabilities. In recent weeks the liabilities have been more 


evident, and Mr Taft’s reputation asthe “ master-mind of 

” has worn a little thin... This is due. to various 
causes—natural reaction, party conflicts over domestic. policy, 
covert attacks of rival 48 hopefuls and the increasing gravity 
of foreign affairs. Mr Taft sought to evade attack, and also-to 
retain his independence, by permitting mild-mannered Senator 
Wallace White of Mains to become Se eee while he 
directed. stra rom vantage-point e sttering com- 
mittee. Here he has been disappointed. The Republicans are 
split, more or less deeply, on the budget, labour legislation, 
income tax reduction, the Lilienthal appointment, and now the 
extent and nature of foreign commitments. What has been 
called “the best-organised Republican Senate in American 








458 
history ” betrays some signs of bogging down. Standing in 
the centre of the target, Senator Taft is blamed for the fact 
that after ten weeks, no major piece of legislation is near enact- 
ment. He is under attacks by Democrats, independent Repub- 
licans, nervous conservatives, and friends of rival candidates for 
the Republican pesslontion-cupenieliyiak bie. Sussen 208 
Dewey. These last supplied much of the motive power behind 
the demand of 16 freshman Republican Senators for a greater 
voice in policy-making. 

Mr Dewey and Mr Stassen are still ahead of Mr Taft in the 
public opinion polls. As Governor of New York, Mr Dewey 
enjoys a steady gleam of national limelight, while remaining free 
from national responsibility. In the American phrase, he is 
“ sittin ”” Mr Stassen, now on his well-advertised study- 
tour abroad, keeps himself on the fringe of national attention 
and stresses his interest in world problems. Mr Taft’s 
fellow-Chioan, Senator Bricker, has temporarily dropped 
out of the campaign speculation, chiefly because he made 
a heavy-footed speech at the Washington Gridiron Club 
dinner — that proving ground for presidential ambitions. 
Generally, however, it is not the party rank and file, 
but the top national party leaders who determine the 
“ availability ” of presidential candidates—Mr Willkie was an 
exception. Here Mr Taft is fortunate: he has always been 
“regular.” Although some conservatives have been eyeing him 
narrowly, he has not wandered far off the reservation. His great 
weakness is still his low standing, thanks to those isolationist 
leanings, with the Eastern branch of the party. To carry New 
York is almost indispensable to victory. Mr Tait has the 
hardest job, and the most vulnerable position of any Republican 
contender. His is the main responsibility for the success of the 
Republican e, and that success is vital to his presi- 
dential hopes. He may soon find himself in the fatal position 
of having responsibility without influence. 


American Notes 


The Enemy Within 
The new policy of “ containing” Communism in Greece and 
Turkey, and later, perhaps, in Korea and South America, is 
paralleled, in domestic affairs, by a new determination 10 wipe out 
Communist influence inside the United States. Each feeds the 
other. The “Truman line” justifies the domestic Red hunt as a 
measure of national security as well as drawing support for stronger 
measures of foreign intervention from the private fears of many 
Americans. This is a reinforcement never enjoyed by A. Mitchell 
Palmer, the Red-hunting Attorney-General after the 1914-18 war. 
The Civil Service will be the first to feel the brunt. A fortnight 
ago the Supreme Court upheld the dismissal, by the Civil Service 
Commission, of an employee suspected of Communist sympathies. 
“Reasonable doubt” of the loyalty of an employee to the United 
States is now enough to warrant discharge. Mr Truman has 
swiftly ordered a purge—to cost between $15 and $20 million—of 
over 2,000,000 Government employees. A list of all Communist, 
Fascist, and subversive organisations is to be compiled, and mem- 


that the standards will be more selective than the “ prematurely 
anti-Fascist” label with which the State Department is said to 
have branded sympathisers with the Spanish loyalists. 

There will be a tendency for liberals, both in the United States 
and abroad, to decry the new “ witch hunt”; and it is tragically 
certain that many innocent people will be humiliated and 
victimised. The Canadian spy scare, the arrest of Gerhard Eisler, 
reputed “ boss” of the American Communists, and the impudence 
with which one of his aides justified forgery and other crimes by 


even from membership in Chambers of Commerce—a prohiSition 
Which would not seriously alarm the party organisers. 
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Anti-Communist drives are going on, with varying success, ing 
number of unions, particularly those affiliated with the Congr 
of Industrial isatl led by such men as Mr Philip ¢ 

In a new amalgam like the United States it has been a necessity 
survival po. reserve the Beek Yocom Doras ek if whe 
cherish an overriding loyalty to some outside power. It is a proof 
of the clumsiness of the American Communists that they have 
touched this most sensitive nerve. ye 






Judgment in Georgia 


. 

When “Gene” Talmadge, Georgia’s governor-cleot, died 
before taking office, his son, with the aid of the Georgia legislarure, 
and a loophole in the state constitution, brazenly tried to assert 
his right to succeed his father as governor. The Supreme Coun 
of Georgia has now demolished this claim, and r ised Mr 
Thompson, the Lieutenant-Governor, as the legal heir. But 


ironically enough, this display of judicial stamina may not neces 
sarily serve the cause of good government. 

The Talmadge organisation, which remains in handy contro] of 
both branches of the legislature, has always stood for white 
supremacy and the disfranchisement of the negro. In this they 
expressed the dearest prejudices of their supporters, the “ wool hat 
boys from the piney woods,” the impoverished and ignorant whites 
of Georgia’s back country. The first step of the Talmadge forces 
was to attempt to get round a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, now two years old, which declared it contrary 
to the Federal Constitution to prevent negroes from voting in the 
party primaries. The primaries, which are preliminary contests 
inside the political parties between would-be candidates, decide 
the issue in the South, where the Democratic candidate has no 
opposition from the Republicans, and there is virtually a one-patty 
system. The Talmadge scheme—and it is one which is favourably 
regarded in other Southern states desperately seeking to avoid 
mixed primaries—was to strike all references to the primaries 
from the State constitution and statutes. It was hoped that if 
the primaries could be made to appear a purely private. 
of the Democratic party, the writ of the Supreme Court 
not apply, nk, 

But the defeat of Mr Herman Talmadge is not the same thing 
as a defeat for the white primary. The new governor is quit 
as strong a supporter of white supremacy, though he would use 
more genteel means to attain it, such as higher educational qualifi- 
cations for would-be voters. 

The legal and extra-legal battle between the Talmadge 
and Thompson forces aroused many citizens of Georgia to form 
a series of reform committees. One aim was to deprive the 
Talmadge forces of recognition as the authentic Democratic Party 
in Georgia. Another was to do away with the antiquated unit 
voting system which gives an unfair weight to rural votes a 
against urban votes, and is the backbone of the Talmadge power 
in Georgia politics. It will be a pity if these energies are dissi- 
pated by the mistaken impression that Mr Thompson’s designa- 
tion as Governor means that the forces of righteousness have 
triumphed and no further efforts at reform are needed.. iit 


* x x 


Oil. Prices and Output — arte 

A fresh advance in crude oil prices has given another hoist 

to the rising trend of commodity prices—the Moody index of 

spot prices is now above 423, against a high of 381 for 1946. 
The industry has been debating the latest 






some time, the pressure for another advance. coming aa | 


from the groups within the Independent. role 
Association, which carries considerable influence in Washingt 
The basis for the demand has been the increasing cost of labout 
and materials, more especially in respect of t work. 


The argument has been that not only are absolute costs rising 
but that work in ¢stablished fields is gradually demanding : 
gressively deeper deillings in order to sustain output. Ti 
get refinery groups have also been in sympathy. with ‘th 
claim that prices must be adjusted in some measure for develop 


ment costs. They claim that they have been f 

advancing premiums to “wild-catting” operatocs” 

assure plentiful supplies, and that every new “discovery” # 
has followed by a flood of claims im 





enjoyed a considerable: increase since the old Price Control 
were abandoned, and that anv further increase at this staee # 
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bring considerable public resentment. Moreover, profits are 


good, supplies may soon show some expansion, and additional 
pipeline capacily is nearing etion.. “_ Fi 


Statistical factors, however,: have evidently outpoiaed the ~ 


moralists. Apart from a brief dip in 1942, the industry has 
continued to mark each year with a new peak i petroleum 
output, the 1946 total of 1,731 million barrels, comparing with 
1,711 million in 1945, and with 1,265 million in 1939¢-rIt is 
worth noting, incidentally, that the value of this of: 


coal. 

For standard quality mid-continent crude, with a 1946. price 
range of between $1.17 and $1.62 per barrel, the quotation is 
now solid at $1.87, and even the low 1946 quotation represents 
an adjustment of the earlier OPA ceilings. With demand this year 
running at high levels, it seems likely that only a sharp, setback 
in the general pace of industry can reverse this trend. The 
independents were recently calling for a stabilised rate of $2 a 
barrel for crude in the south-western and mid-continental zones. 


wt * * 


Foreiga Credits— 


Apart from the supply of $48 billion of goods and services on 
Lend-Lease terms, and the provision of a further $3.4 billion on 
relief terms, the United States Government had total foreign 
credit commitments of $9.2 billion at the close of last September, 
“excluding original World War 1 credits of $10.4 billion.” 

This close parallel with the earlier war debt structure, not- 
withstanding the vast total of Lend-Lease and relief finance, is 
declared to be an “arresting though possibly irrelevant, circum- 
stance” by Mr John Shirer of the Department of Commerce, in 
a detailed survey of the now credits swucture which appears in 
the January Bulletin, The total of $9.2 billion embraces. loans, 
property credits, Lend-Lease settlements, war surplus disposal 
and shipping credits, and commodity advances. It covers $3.9 
billion in actual disbursements, $2.7 billion in outstanding balances 
(disbursements less cepayments of principal) and $6.5 billion in 
credits not yet drawn upon by foreign countries. 

The following table gives figures for the countries mainly con- 
ceraed : — 


(Million Dollars) 
Dis- Balance Unused 
bursements Outstanding Credits 
American Republics .... 971 . 322 294 
United Kingdom... .,.» 1,264 1,102 3,561 
CRED . 05a dd +s cles on 180 81 120 
France... .. Ry ae 733 728 1,218 
Netherlands ........... 134 132 263 
NBSRUAH. ti. A 20 20 180 
Soviet Union .. 05.6.4 159 49 192 
All Countries: . ia. ons 3,903 2,679 6,551 


The survey covers a very small balance of Export Bank loans 
made from 1934 onwards. But on Y-E Day, outstanding foreign 
credits, including the $425 million Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration credit to Britain, and undrawn credits, were then no 
more than. $374 millions. By September last, Britain and France 
together accounted for more than two-thirds of credits outstand- 

Apart from export bank credits still unused (and. excluding 
relief provisions which. will not affect the balance of paymenis in 
future years) the Federal Government has by now, exhausted 
all bur a residue of its direct authority for credits. Unused 
credits of the Export bank, however, then totalled $850 millions 
(with $500 millions earmarked for China) and RFC commitments 
and ‘surplus property deals are expected to increase credit, 
commitments to a total of $10.4 billion “as an outside estimate,” 





culty of: 
and the service charges given above cover $8 billion of oredits 


, : 2 tus | “Sutput 
at the wells was given at $2.4 billion, against’ $1.8 “billion for ~ 
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below $300 millions in the early 1960s and to below $250 millions 


_by_the late 1979s. 


Mr Shifer, in fact, underestimates the total, owing to the diffi- 
computing charges.om certain of the Export Bank loans, 


onty;-Sinee the bulk of the remaining credits will be Export 
Bank loans on which charges are rather higher than in the case 
of special post-war #3;it is ceasonable to assume that on a 
$19 Dillion tevel, charges will advance by at least 25 per cent, 
‘Or to between $400 arid $450 millions in the 1950s. And to that 
charge must be added about $350 millions for net receipts from 
pte-war, assets, and $150 millions for amortisation service oa 
that scores 

Early in 1946, the US government estimated.that total service 
Charges.on all Export Bank credits, the loan to Britain, and. World 
Bank loans. would be less than $1 billion yearly. ‘The United 
States subscription to the Monetary Fund will be $2,750 millions, 
and for the World Bank, $3,175 millions ; while. it is not possible 
to give any precise figure for service charges in this respect, it 
is difficult not to believe that terms for World Bank loans will 
be cathet more onerous than those on existing credits, for apart 
from continuing uncertainty on Wall Street, concerning the status 
of the World Bank bonds, that institution is required by charter 
to charge ar least one per cent above the rate paid on its own 
bonds 


On ‘the assumption that World Bank loans on the American 
market reach, or exceed, the amount of the US subsoription as a 
member, the total service charge on all US commitments is likely 
to be quite ee above the $r billion fevel, for there will 
no doubt be some outflow of private capital. 

It is, of course, far too early yet to make any definite con- 
clusions concerning the relative burden of these loan charges. In 
terms of an expanding world economy, the World Bank loans 
themselves should do a great deal to correct the position. Buc 
there are three factors which at the moment serve to be rather 
disconcerting. The first is the fact that she process.of.restoration 
now seems likely to be far more protracted than seemed possible 
at One time—the deterioration in the. position of the United 
Kingdom 4 formidable evidence of that. The second is the 
political’ instability, which must create’'a very unfavourable 
atmosphere for the World -Bank,~ The third is the continuing 
unwillingness of US politicians to accept the conclusion, again 
stressed by Mr Shirer, that “ ultimate inmiports. (including in- 
visible items) in excess of exports would appear to be a major 
requisite” of Arherican policy. 


Shorter Notes» 

The New York*Twnes lent the Daily Worker, the Coranvwunist 
hewspaper, 16 tons. of newsprint a fortnight ago, rather than see 
the Worker suspend publication.” This is an exaggerated index 

“the ‘gravity of. the newsprint crisis. Phe United States stilt 
Poor four-fifths of Canadian production; it has-more pewsprint 

an ever, but with the boxcar shortage, there is difficulty about 
transport,” It i6 also alleged»that since the lapsing of paper con- 
trols, darge firms have been squeezing the small weeklies and 
dailies out of the'market. The threat ‘Of a revival of contfols tras 
produced, on the part of 40 of the lacgert newspapers;:a' voluntity 
share-the-newsprint ‘plan. Se 


The people of Greece and half a dozen other counties may 
derive little benefit from proposed American loans and relief if 
Congress succeeds in scuttling the controls which make it possible 
to turn loans and appropriations into wheat and sugar and [ferti- 
lisers. A Bifi introduced by Senator Taft, which would xs¢iain 
controls only on tin and a few medical requirements, has the 
avowed aim of ending American participation in the International 
Emergency. Food Council. Food allocation, controls, and 
boxcar priorities—all of the greatest moment, if devastated areas 
are to continue to live on American wheat and coal—expire with 
the Second War Powers Act on March 315 waless reprieved by. 


* 


wn, with only one sup- 
O’Dani¢l of Texas... 
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The Persian Elections 


(By a Special Correspondent) 


po in Persia, which began on January 11th, is still 
unfinished because the provinces lately in revolt against the 
central government—that is, Azerbaijan in the north and Fars 
in the south—have yer to vote. But the results available are suffi- 
cent to show the way the wind will blow in the new Majlis. The 
Prime Minister, Qawam es Saltaneh, is going to retain power, 
backed, at least for the moment, by a heavy majority of individuals 
and factions. All but two of Teheran’s twenty-four daily papers 
are backing him ; many splinter parties and individuals who would 
have opposed him if they saw a chance of power for themselves 
have leapt on to his bandwaggon. Only the former Tudeh news- 
paper Rahbar, now called Mardom, sticks convincingly to its old 
policy. Otherwise the Tudeh party is in eclipse and the old 
professional politicians are in the ascendant. In Persia, as else- 
where in the Orient, nothing succeeds like success. 

Success Mr Qawam has undoubtedly had during his year of 
office. His feats, to be measured, must be looked at through 
Persian eycs. First, he got rid a year ago of two out of three 
foreign armies of occupation on the date of promise. Then, after 
a struggle and at the price of some bargain unspecified, he got 
rid of the Russian army also. As a result, several economic hard- 





ships have eased since he took over 3 transport, for instance, was 
at a premium and has now become adequate.. The products of 
the rich Caspian provitices can move south once again. Prices 


have been from their wartime peak. As if to bless his 
aplomb and good foetinns: Allah sent an excellent wheat. harvest 
in 1946 to all parts of the ‘country except the Afghan frontier 
districts. Finally, and to crown the list, he is personally respon- 
sible for the. gamble whereby he defied all advocates of caution 
and sent troops north in December to “recover” Azerbaijan. 


He is able to leave the impression ‘that resistance of all sorts 


collapses at his approach. 

These victories, moral and material, account easily enough for 
the support he has‘won. Supplementing them 
The first is a corresponding moral collapse on the part of the 
Tudeh leaders. It will be remembered that those in Azerbaijan 


are other factors. 


The widespread tendency to do.so was reinforced by Russian 
acts which even Moscow’s admirers cannot but brand as mis. 
takes. The armies of occupation, for instance, not only lived on 


g 


the country but stripped it of real property ranging 
forests to the very doors and windows of its barracks. 
the Russians placed power in the hands of Persians whom 
may have believed to be imbued with a genuine wish to 
the inasses, but who—almost without exception—proved to 
average Persians on the make. There has been, for g 
a faction in Persia which believes in acc i 
rather than with the west. Bur this group has, for the moment, 
shrunk out of sight. It is a long time since Russia’s reputation 
stood so low. The atmosphere is such that Mr Qawam has been 
able to raid trade union headquarters, to remove all former Tudeh 
officials and to replace them with his own friends without any 
protest of consequence from at home or abroad. : 
So the outcome of Mr Qawami’s tactics, coupled with Russian 
mistakes, is popular support for old familiar faces who are anything 
but left wing. Once the Majlis meets, which may not be for 
another month or so (depending on how long it takes the govern. 
ment troops to condition the recalcitrant provinces for polling 
day), two big questions will face it. The first is whether to accept 
or reject the Russian oil concessions which Mr Qawam is pledged 
to put before it. ‘The second is: how far must lip-service already 
paid to social reform be translated into action if the landlord 
class is to avoid further upsets from the left? wr 
The oil question wil] be the-first to arise. It will be remem- 
bered that the proposed terms provided both for the exclusion of 
all non-Russian concerns from the north, and for the formation 
there of a joint Russo-Persian company in which the Soviet 
Government will for 25 years enjoy 51 per cent of both shares 
and profits. Every Persian, in his present mood, will say that 
the Russian interpretation of such terms will amount to reoccu- 
pation, and that the Majlis must reject them. But in his breast 
lurks the fear that Mr Qawam.may have promised to enginett 
their acceptance somehow, and that if not, the Russians have 
some card up their sleeve or they would not have left the north 
80 quietly. He pooh-poohs as over-sanguine the suggestion that 
they realised, upon seeing the rapacious and self-interested be- 
haviour of Mr Pishevari and the Tudeh leaders, that Persia is 
wholly unripe for social change and that this must be sought by 
long-term educative’ methods, not by short-term shock tad 
The future of the concession is an open question that may well 
not be finally settled for years. a 
And from it the deputies must turn to home affairs. Mr Qawali 
and his followers have proclaimed the need for social reform. The 
have promised provincial autonomy, and condemned illiteracy 
and devised a seven-year economic plan and propounded a few 
labour law. Bur they have so far given little or no practical effec 
to these intentions. The provinces are still ruled from the cente. 
An American commercial company, the Morris Knudsen Inte 
national Company, has been hired to make an economic surve) 
and has plans for proving, in a specimen area, how much cowl 
be done by the expenditure of millions on irrigation. But te 
men who have commissioned it are under no Obligation to put 
its recommendations into effect, and are not in the habit of a 
foreign advice if the consequence of a ce is taxation @ 
their own incomes. The new labour law is being applied, but # 
far only to foreigners, alias the Anglo-Lranian: Oil. Company. As 
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planners, the Persians who are now being returned to power = a 
yore 
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Russia in 1947-—Ill. 
SS eee 


Planning| Finance 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


A Few days ago the Sovier Deputy Minister for Education, 
writing in Pravda about the curricula of Russian Universities, 
stated that the text books on political economty that had been 
issued in 1938 and 1939 ought to be withdrawn and new ones 
substituted. Before 1938 pa 1939 “heretical” economists had 


been ely | Loe 0 ging lege gn 
bend Whee shen ronda 


Minister— denied the validity w-Of valu 
economy.” “Translated from: the Marxian into a more. 
idiom, the phrase means Som oviet conc sw e na 










The Minit ion has commissioned a number of 
professors 10 Sam emia Becks in which due attention should 
be given to cost® @f production and prices. 

The new emphasis om these problems is of more than academic 
interest. Revisions of academic theories are usually undertaken 
in Soviet Russia under- the” irimediate pressure: of ‘current 
economic or political needs. In the conversion of Soviet economy 
from war to peace, costs’ of ‘production and ptices have acquired 
a very great importance, certainly to the eet of those who 
believed that: they were of no significance in a planned economy. 
In the course of the cecent Budget debate in the Supreme Soviet 
the. financial. aspects of the Five-year Plan were thrashed out 
almost as much as were the problems of manpower, higher pro- 
ductivity of labour, etc. Indeed, the need 10 bring the financial 
issues tO the fore has been so pressing, precisely because in 
previous years Soviet planners could—under the compulsion of 
circumstances—afford to negigct them. During the war, finance 
was simply disregarded: The quantities of tanks, planes, guns, 
ammunivion and provisions .alone. mattered... - “Control..by. the 
rouble,” that is, national accountancy in terms of money, was 
hardly possible. Im the later years of the war, the Government 
itself worked on the basis of budget estimates, but most of the in- 
dus:ry was s:ill unable to resume financial book-keeping. ‘This did 
not prevent industry ftom, functioning, as, effectively, as it could; 
and to- this extent it was true that under the planned economy 
financial problems wete largely irrelevant. “ Yet, the enforced 
neglect of finance did prevent industry from controllin its own 
technical efficieney and the productivity: of labour. 1 control 
has now. become essentiahimethe conversion from was to. peade ; 
and much attention ‘is* paid to _costs.and prices. 

How great has been the oo a w 
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of such enterpriseS“hadworked withou 
financial disorder is now being rec f 
211,400 enterprises were audited by the Ministry of vaninct and 
the Gosbank, compared with only 153,200 in, 1945. 

This auditing has ‘disclosed a general rise in bs costs of 
production. The average rise in the cost of building materials 
was about 25 per cent by the end of the wars, and it, hag become 
much steeper since. Last - year the | Ministry of Aviation, for 
instance, put the average rise in the cost of its building materials 
# 43 per cent; the rise in the cost of timber at 67, of bricks’ a* 
47,' and of cement at: 39 per cent. | ‘The variations probably. 
teflect the varying degrees of scarcity of materials. 


However, the most striking illustration of inflationary trend 
has been provided by the magnitude of the national ‘bill of wages 
and salaries planned for this year. It amounts to 280 billion 
roubles. The last pre-war bill, that of 1940, was only 162 billion 
poate Wi Noheick bs mee a Be 50 pei bet 
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that part of the plam that dealt with wages and draw up a new 
one. The plan for this year incorporates a rise in wages by 
about. 20 per cent.-.In part, this has been caused by deliberate 
governmental action, such as the flat increase in rates by 50 per 
cent for workers in essential industries east of the Urals, designed 
to attract labour to Soviet Asia. To a great extent, however, 
wages have soared because industrial. concerns have been come 
peting for scarce laboursamd paying rates higher than those fixed 
* ‘Trade -Union. tariffs. This is am interesting phenomenon— 


the upsetting effect that spontaneous: economic, processes 
hee had upon planning. ges 
How does the purchasing power in the hands of. Sovie 
and employees compate with the mass ‘of available cor 
goods? This year’s plan provides for @ total turnever in 
trade, in ‘State-owned magazines and co-operative shop 
ing to 325. billion roubles, a sum only 45 billion 











Tepresent the margin of consumers’ goods available/for th 
ing population. In reality, the margin. will be some 
because the: purchasing power of industrial wor s and employ 
will be reduced through texation. One-sixth“ OF at he, m 
one-fifth of the available mass of consumers’ gog 
diverted to the countryside—the rest will go to the towns 
might point to this very uneven distribution of good$ as 
pool of an extraordinary exploitation of farmers, had it not Be 

r the fact.that.food, which the couniyside docs not buy, forms 
the bulk of the retail turnover. Yet, the purchasing power of 
the peasantry, too, has grown enormously im recent years ; and 
so in Russia, as elsewhere, superabundant moncy has been chasing 
scarce goods. 


Objects of Wage Policy 


Some of the Government’s answers to the present troubles 
bear a strongly deflationary character. Thus, all the industrial 
concerns engaged in building new plants and factories have been 
ordered to effect a flat reduction in the estimates of theie costs 
by 15~per cent. Since the estimates had been made in 1945 
prices, the reduction ordered ought in effect to be much high-r 
than 15 per cent. Part of the economy is to be achieved through 
> burt- another~part~-through~ teal 
cuts in costs. The wages wees ete ina — article, 
is designed to promote that \ perhaps be inaccurats 
to say that the wages policy, too, bears a definitely deflationary 
character. But it is certainly an, sami, double-edged policy; 
and at Jeast one of its edges Sar ae . lary. The whole 


system of wages is now based 
rates; and in the new collective: agreements, now negotiated, 

standard forms of output are being raised by as much as 20-25 per 
cent. Should. the ies aperease in productivity per neces 
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Pure Navy Cut of Pre-War quality 





“ Scarcity, did you say ! And in times . 

of scarcity which commodities become 
| scarcest of all! The best, of course!” « 
It is true that WHITE HORSE WHISKY 
is in short supply. It is also true that its 


quality was mever finer than it is today. . 
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Incentives and Pressures 


AST week’s article showed that “the role of budgetary 
L policy to meet the needs of the present crisis should be 
two-fold. It should exert an overall pressure to curtail the 
creation of a flow of spendable incomes in excess of the flow 
of available goods. Secondly, it should ‘afford the maximum 
incentive (or minimum dis-incentive) ‘to ‘productive effort in 
general while imposing the maximum restraint on spending at 
specific points. On the first aspect, the conclusion was reached 
that the deficit on the “ extraordinary ” budget in 1947-48 will 
be at least as great as can be tolerated if there is to be no 
further stoking of the fires of inflation. In consequence, if 
the wasteful inflationary pressures are to be kept in’ check, the 
so-called “ ordinary ” budget must at least be balanced, which 
means that there is no scope for any overall reduction in 
taxation unless the projected expenditure is also reduced: One 
possibility of reducing expenditure, it was pointed out, would 
be to devise a balanced plan for reduction in the now very 
burdensome cost-of living subsidies ; but the problem of the 
subsidies is largely distinct from the budgetary problem as a 
whole, because the fiscal concessions made possible by reduced 
subsidies would need to be principally restricted to the classes 
most burdened by the resultant rise in the cost-of-living. 
Apart from the subsidies, the chances of quickly securing an 
wpreciable reduction in expenditure are small. 

Upon the methods by which the second objective of 
budgetary policy should be sought; there is: room for wide 
differences of opinion, Here the problem is to operate upon 
the economy in detail, by specific incentives and. deterrents. 
The incentive measures are perhaps the least controversial. it 
is everywhere agreed that the present very heavy burden of 
ditect taxation agts as a strong brake upon enterprise and 
efficiency. Given the huge Scale.of expenditure, it is impossible 
to relieve this burden without increasing recourse to indirect 
taxation, thus tending to. restore the rough.equality between 
the “two sisters” which at one time was’ tegarded as a 
catdinal principle of budget making. - Indirect taxes,. because 
of their uncertainty in incidence, ‘their regressive action, and 
their possible repercussions upon costs, have many disadvan- 
tages. But these are inescapable “in present circumstances, 
and there is at least the mitigating consideration that it is only 
by use of the indirect weapon that budgetary policy can. be 
made to operate specifically at the points of bottleneck. While 
the condition of acute scarcity and full employment. remains, 
the broad pattern for the budget is plain: there must be the 
maximum relief from direct taxation and, of necessity therefore, 
a toughly corresponding increase in indirect taxation. 

Among incentive measures, there is, however, one which 
could be implemented without loss: of revenue—namely, the 
teform of PAYE. ‘The ‘present system, by producing sharp 
jetks in the effective rate of tax charged’on additional increments 
of earnings, is almost bound to have dis-incentive effects ; but, 
quite apart from this, its complexity, and the suspicion to 
hapa this has given rise, have made . a significant. or 
ot purely psychological reasons. _A simplification 
den, wie any actual ‘tax: reduction, could thus have 
Significant “ incentive ” results. The lines upon which PAYE 
telorm should be sought have been sketched so frequently 
in The Economist as to need no repetition now—except to say 


that the objectives of simplified and smooth progression cannot 
be achieved without separating the system of‘allowances from | 
the actual payment of tax. Though a substantial administrative 
effort is needed for reform, it would be well worth’ while*to 
attempt it, not least as an anti-crisis measure. BOLE 

Among the necessary tax reliefs, income tax of course ranks 
first. But it is by no means certain that the best incentive 
results could be achieved by the one shilling reduction’ in’ the 
standard rate, at a cost of about £130 million, which°was being 
widely discussed before the fuel crisis. Any relief’ costing 
appreciably less than this would probably not be large enough 
to have significant effects. But a sum of this magnitude would 
be better employed in enlarging the children’s allowances and 
in abating the tax on earned incomes than in a reduction: of 
the standard rate. The increase in the earned income allow- 
ance from one-tenth to one-eighth in the current yeaf has 
restored only one-quarter of the war-time cuts, at a cost of 
£33 million in a full year. To return to the pre-war pro- 
portion of one-fifth would therefore presumably cost rather 
more than {100 million, provided that the existing maximum 
of tax on an income of £1,500 were retained. But such a 
measure by itself would have no perceptible incentive effect 
upon those with incomes beyond this level. 

To provide incentive relief for the managerial and professional 
Classes obviously raises the whole question of taxation” of: pro- 
perty and companiy profits, and” can ‘scarcely be” separated—in 
the Chancellor’s mind at least—from the problem created by 
the termination of EPT. Last year, Mr Dalton said he would 
continue to consider what, if any, Successor was needed to 
make good the resultant loss of revenue. By toying with the 
idea of a successor at all, and in particular by examining the 
field for taxation of company profits, he was apparently anxious 
to continue taxation of classes whom he regards as “ property 
owners,” regardless of the fact that the majority of company 
shareholders are men of relatively little means. If he really is 
determined to pursue this general objective, it would be much 
better achieved—even, perhaps, from his own political stand- 
point—by quite different methods. The Profits Tax, i.e. the re- 
christened. NDC—has. the, particular. disadvantage that it falls 
on equity:earnings and therefore, taxes precisely those incomes 
which are most nearly related.to enterprise.. To replace EPT 
simply by an increase in the Profits Tax would therefore be most 
undesirable—indeed, Mr Dalton’s*own works can be most 
effectively quoted agaitist’ it. “What is necessary now, if new 
taxes are’ to be imposed spetifically upon” the® “ property 
owning ” classes, is to draw a line’ quite plainly between imposts 
which do and do not act as a brake upon enterprise: * 

' This could be done, ‘first, by leaving the Profits Tax un- 
changed (or, better still, by reducing it) and'by-seeking additional 
revenue from death duties and the more’ costly luxury goods, 
Even though the death duties have “dlfeady been steeply 
increased, it is better to tax the capital of beneficiaries than to 
take an equivalent sum from the incomes of those in the same 
broad income groups. Secondly, if the effort to restore incen- 
tives is taken really seriously, there ought ‘to be~a clear 
differentiation between earned and unearned incomes through- 


out the whole range of income)taxation—including surtax. For 
example, the earned imcome allowance, instead of ceasing 
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altogether beyond an income of £1,500, might be graduated 
from, say, one-fifth for the first £1,000 and one-eighth for the 
second, to smaller fractions for‘guogessive inerements in income. 


Such a change weuld not only, poomote: incentive but, ina’ 


negative sense, would also serve Mr Dalton’s presumed desire 
to increase taxation of the propertied classes~-(because~such 
relief would in the long run mean that the standard rate would 
not be reduced as much as would otherwise have been possible). 

If both forms of incentive relief—the restoration of; the 
pre-war earned income allowances “and the new relief for higher 
incomes—were to be attempted in the coming Budget, the 
balancing imereases in indirect taxation would probably have 
io go well beyond those which might be dictated by specific 
measures of deterrent taxation. But, with real ingenuity, the 
scope for additional taxation, even of a kind which would not 
have undue secondary. repercussions upon. costs, should be 
found te be quite wide. The Chancellor will not, in any case, 
have to face this year the effects of the termination of EPT. 
If, therefore, he were to decide to make good the eventual loss 
of revenue partly by increased death duties, it would be possible 
to tap this source in 1947-48. Unless, however, the. increase 
were extremely drastic it could scarcely produce more than 
about £25 million in a full year. 

In indirect taxation, much depends upon the outcome of the 
controversy about imports of tobacco: and films. If imports 
of American tobacco were sufficiently~ reduced to yield any 
worthwhile saving in dollars, the effects upon the revenue 
would be so large as probably to rule out any possibility of 
“ incentive ” tax reliefs. The greater the reliance upon monetary 
and fiscal policies to correct the unbalanced state of the economy, 
the less the possibility of cutting tobacco imports. In present 
conditions, the right policy is probably to increase the tobacco 
duty still further without imposing any substantial specific 
cuts in the import programme. Much the same considerations 
apply to the beer duty. These two prolific taxes have so often 


Jt is much more important to 
do right than not to do wrong: 
further, the one is possible, the 
other has always Seen and will 
always be impossible. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 





N your personal and business affairs the commonest 
examples of going wrong are found in errors of 
omission rather than of commission. 
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been expected to reach the point of diminishing returns tha | 


it is perhaps rash to prophesy; but there seems a chance 
even pow, a furthet £40-£50 million of revenue mighee 
squeezed from. them, plus a. additi revenue from 
correspondingly increased duties on wines and spirits which 
would-naturally accompany any further taxation on beer. 

Elsewhere, the most promising possibilities lie in the pee 
tax, which must also be the»principal-instrament of 
deterrent action. Since Octeber 1945 there have bere “aa Teliefs 
equivalent t0' abqut £26) million for a full year, calculated on 
rates of consumption below present levels. Some of thes 
reliefs ought. now to be withdrawn, especially. se hee 
critical significance such as eleotric fires. and other 
electrical apparatus. But, apart from, such key items, ; is there 
any justification in the present. emergency for taxing at lower 
rai¢s than during the war such things as lawn mowers, hais. 
waving machines, garden furniture, cameras, tadio-gramophones 
and certain non-essential leather goods? . A careful 
the whole ficld might conceivably yield up to £50 million. of 
additional taxation, without mnposing any real and 
with positive benefit at some of the points of extreme bottle. 
neck. Similarly, a further £10 million or so might be secured 
from the entertainments. tax. 

Among novel forms of taxation, only two. possibilities look 
really _promising. Though recent estimates of the wastage 
of labour in football pools may have been somewhat 
this is an obvious ficld for taxation both on anti-i 
and physical grounds. Other forms of gambling quail aa 
attention, and for similar. reasons, but it might be difficult to 
extend the field beyond football pools and totalisator 
without a cumbrous and expensive administrative 
Even so, a tax upon gambling might yield up to £30 ior 
without creating unreasonable administrative strain, The 
gambling industry and its fiscal possibilities are examined in ap 
earlier article. The other new form of taxation which has been 
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discussed in the same context is that upon stock exchange opera- 
tions. But a capital gains tax onthe American: model ‘hardly 
seems a possibility now. ‘It would, indeedy:have ‘been ‘a logical 
counterpart of the cheaper money policy if launched:in October; 
1945; for’ then ‘Mr Dalton would ‘have ‘been sweeping: ina due 
share of the capital profits which his gilt-edged tactics produced. 
But now the boot seems to be on the other foot ; :a capital 
gains tax which allowed capital losses to be offset against gains 
(and any other system would be intolerably unjust) would be 
unlikely to provide any: significant revenue this year and in 
a future year might even involve the: Treasury ina loss. -In 
any case, it would require so large an administrative apparatus 
as to be quite impracticable in the present overstrained con- 
dition of the tax-collecting machine. If, therefore, an attempt 
were to be made to devise a stock exchange tax, the: simplest 
way would be merely to raise the existing rate of stamp 
duty on deeds of transfer. Alternatively, if Mr Dalton 
were determined to tax stock exchange activity (as the nearest 
approach to taxation of speculation) jt would be necessary to 
tax stock exchange bargains as such, and thus to. profit from 
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business which never reaches the stage of the transfer deed. 
Measures such as these would, of course; impair the freedom 
and ‘elasticity of the market, but, if imposed specifically: as 
temporary measures to meet the special ‘situation, they: might 
conceivably be justified: if ‘the rates were’ low. “But-the ‘yield 
would be unlikely to exceed: £10 million. 


The: iuggestions made do-sthis:icie am ube: fudmarioad 
in tabular. form : + 


Suggested Reliefs. ! Supgened Sicosalone 
Increased». earned income | pee Sees stevi < 
: cco y. 
oe for cree aa Alcoholic drinks duties. 
ened. income allowance. for | Purchase tax (some categories). 
SFtax, INCOMES, | Entertainments: duty. 


Children’s allowances, Stamp duty on transfers. 
Obviously, these examples do not exhaust the possibilities, but 
they. suffice te show that. the scope for additional indireot 
taxation, though not very large in terms of the standard-rate 
of income tax, is sufficient to provide substantial incentives by 
means of earned income reliefs. if. the .Chancellor is: really 
determined to mould his budget to the needs of the time. 


World Woolsack 


HE wool market is characterised by surplus stocks, un- 

satiated demand and rising prices. Here is a paradox of 
serious consequence for the wool textile industry. It is more 
complex than a mere guestion of withholding supplies in order 
to force the market up.. Current demand for wool is concen- 
tated on the finer types, and the rises in the price of these types 
—that is, merino wools—have been appreciably greater than in 
the inferior, crossbred types, For several reasons, this is not 
surprising. The. price of merino wool from Dominion sources has 
risen during the current season about 25 per cent above the 
controlled issue prices of last year, compared with increases 
in crossbreds of 5-10 per cent. But if the current price spread 
between merino and crossbred wool is compared with a normal 
average like 1934-38, it will be seen that merino prices, despite 
their rise, are still not exaggerated in relation to, crossbred. 

The wool market is in fact going through a period of transi- 
tion from war to peace, The first meeting of the International 
Wool Study Group in London next Monday. has been nicely 
timed. Representatives. of twelve countries,* producers and 
consumers, will weigh the world’s wool. supplies against poten- 
tial demand. Last November, when the International Wool 
Conference met, a free wool market had scarcely been re- 
opened and the prospective trend of wool prices could obviously 
not be accurately discerned. An initial rise was fully expected 
but general cpinion favoured a downward adjustment after the 
turn of year. This expectation has so far been falsified. The 
Present position is governed by the operations of the. govern- 
meat wool disposal organisations in the British Commonwealth 
and in the United States, An accurate picture. of present.and 
future trends of wool production. and consumption, which the 
Study Group will doubtless seek to provide, will be a difficult 
task, for the statistics available are inadequate. 

Wool production of the five main exporting countries, shown 
in the accompanying table, is expected to total some 2,133 
million Ib (greasy basis) in the current season. This represents 
a slight increase over 1945-46, but is about 5 per cent 
higher than the average for 1934-38. But the sub- 

ision into types is important, The table makes an attempt to 
show the clip for each of the main exporters on a standard basis, 
with an estimate for the current season’s production. Data 


ee 


Argentina, Anatealie. Belgium, "Canada, China, France, I Italy, ‘New 
Zealand South Africa, Uruguay, United States and United Kingdom. 


for South Africa and Australia have been drawn from official 
sources; for Argentina the break-down is based on estimates 
made by wool merchants in Buenos Aires; for Uruguay and 
New Zealand the proportions have been calculated’ from slender 
evidence—in the former case, trade reports and stock returns, 
and in the latter mainly on the classification of sheep 

tion. The estimates given are subject. fo a variable element 
of error, but they are perhaps accurate enough as a general 
picture. There are no official data available for the current 
clip, but available figures and estimates suggest that production 
of merino wool this season should represent about 46 per cent 
of the total and may be about 7 per cent below: the pre-war 
average, while fine crossbreds (56/58s),-which are fine enough 
to be used as a possible merino substitute, form 21 per cent 
of the total clip. Output in Australia, the largest commercial 
producer of wool in the world, has shown. some. recovery over 
the two previous seasons, when the clip was severely affected 
by drought. In the two South American republics the clip is 
somewhat lower than the peak figures reached during the war 
years, though still above the pre-war level, In New. Zealand 
production is more or less stationary—possibly,. there may be 
a small decline—while reduced output in South Africa appears 
to mark a long-term change.in the Veldt farmers’. preference 
for cattle to. sheep. 

The Joint Organisation’s stock of wool at the: beginning of 
the current season amounted to nearly 6 million bales, of which 
approximately 60 per cent was merino; stocks at the end of the 
season. are expected to be about 4} million..bales, of which the 
proportion. of. merino. will_probably...be.only...very...slightly .re- 
duced.; Empire holdings of wool in the United Kingdom, how- 
ever, are estimated to decline from 1,700,000 bales at the begin- 
ning of the season (of which 1,000,000 bales were merino) to 
860,000 bales, including 460,000 bales of merino, by the close, 
unless considerable shipments of stocks.from the Dominions to 
this country are effected. In subsequent seasons, the quality 
composition of the stocks is certain to deteriorate, as the only 
accession to stocks will comprise lower category wools which 
fail to reach the reserve price—mainly medium crossbred. The 
Joint Organisation has no easy task to dispose of its huge surplus 
without upsetting the market. The producer members natur- 
ally hope that the current high prices will be maintained, and 
they, therefore, tend to urge a conservative policy im market 
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offerings. Consumers, on the other hand—particularly those in 
this country operating under a utility scheme with fixed prices 
and margins—desire prices to be brought down, or at least not 
raised above the current level. rj 

The demand for wool is still running at a high level. The 
appetite of consumers can, perhaps, best be realised from the 
fact that during the current season the entire clip has been 
purchased—or will be—together with some 42 million Ibs. 
from the Empire stocks, of which about 60 per cent is of 
merino type. Prices at recent sales have tended to increase still 
further. Three points are worth emphasis about this rise. The 
recovery of the continental wool textile industry has been more 
rapid than was anticipated, and recent purchases have been 
largely used in current production rather than for building up 
stocks. Secondly, wool is one of the few raw materials in free 
supply, and its price has not increased so sharply as those of 
many other commodities. Certain governments, finding them- 
selves unable to purchase other materials owing to shortages, 
have provided liberal allotments of foreign exchange for the 
purchase of wool. Thirdly, there may have been a minor flight 
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from certain currencies into wool, whenever foreign exchange 
was made available—given the foreign exchange, merchants 
have evidently felt that wool is a better investment than cash. 
But demand has been selective, and buyers have insisted on 
the finer qualities, particularly merino types, This is under- 
standable, because the general public are hungry for better 
quality tissues, and in countries where no utility clothing 
scheme is in operation, the consumer has been anxious to have 
them and to pay for them. Moreover, in the export market, 
even under the present favourable conditions for sellers, it 
is still less profitable to apply skill and craftsmanship to low 
grade materials. 

It is, of course, difficult to estimate how far demand will be 
maintained. Machine activity in the French spinning industry 
(woollen and worsted) increased from 69 per cent of capacity 
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in February, 1946, to 81 per cent in November, and. loom 


activity from 45 to $9 per cent. During the past year the 

of tops was only 9 per cent lower than in 1938, of woollen and 
worsted yarns 22 per cent lower, and of tissues of all types 31.per 
cent lower. Planned production for the current year is equal 
to or above the pre-war level. In spite of the heavy French 
purchases during the season, wool stocks in France are only 
estimated at four months’ supply, instead of the normal six 
months. The expansion in Belgium has followed a similgr 
pattern, with machine aotivity running at about, 85 per cent of 
the 1938 level. Output of the wool industry in the Netherlands 
during the past year was 108 per cent of the 1938-39 average, 
with a labour force of only go per cent of the May, 1940, level, 
The wool industries of Western Europe have obviously. staged 
an impressive recovery. As for Britain, Bradford’s stocks are 
being depleted and sooner or later they will have to be replen. 
ished. Reduced production due to the fuel crisis may have ig 
effect upon demand for raw wool, but it will probably not be 
very significant ; indeed Yorkshire buyers were surprisingly 
prominent at the recent Liverpool sales. Another new factor 
emerged from the February sales in London, when Russian 
buyers appeared for the first time. The United States has also 
resumed the purchase of wool direct from the Dominions and 
from the United Kingdom. Méill consumption of wool ig 


‘America has been running at a very high level during 1946 and 


84 per cent of the apparel wool consumed has been imported, 
compared with 31 per cent in 1940. The United States buys 
most of South America’s wool exports, but Australian wool has 
also been eagerly sought. Conditions in the American wool 
market, however, will depend largely on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s policy, for some time to come. Last September 
the CCC held a stock of some 560 million Ib. (greasy basis) of 
domestic wool. At the moment, the Corporation is not allowed 
to sell below the parity price, and is therefore in an unfavour- 
able position for competing with imported wool, even after 
allowing for the import duty of 34 cents a Ib. If, however, the 
O’Mahoney Bill or a modified one is passed by Congress, pet- 
mitting the Corporation to sell its stocks at a competitive price 
without any relation to parity, American consumption of 
domestic wool may be increased. : 
Clearly there is no lack of material for discussion by the Inter- 
national Wool Study Group. Indeed, four days would seem to 
be far too short. But to one task, at any rate, the Study TOU 
might usefully give priority. An accurate assessment of # 
world wool position is now scarcely practicable, owing to the 
lack of adequate statistical material. Much has to be done ia 
this field before wool is as well documented as other primary 
raw materials. Producers always reckon wool on a greasy basis; 
the wool textile industry on a clean basis. A system of agreed 
average clean yields, calculated for each country, would & 
invaluable. Again, production, consumption and trade statis: 


tics should be subdivided according to counts—say, 60s and 
above, 56s/58s, 46s/54s, 44s and under. If the statistical dam 
are made comparable between different countries, accurate 

surveys of the wool market would be greatly facilitated, 
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Business Notes 


A Partial Recovery 


Monday was the worst day in the gilt-edged market since the 
rot began more than a month ago, and at the close of business 
the market waS asking itself if on Tuesday morning 2} per cent 
Savings Bonds would shed the full amount of ‘their interest and 
fall below 99 “clean.” No heavy selling was reported—indeed, 
the market throughout has been markedly sensitive to a relatively 
small volume of business—but when Savings Bonds reached par, 
cum interest, the natural reaction was to wonder whether this 
presumed resistance point also was not crumbling. ’ 

Tuesday brought an answer, though perhaps not a very con- 
vincing answer. Buying began with what was candidly described 
as “the worst type of punting,” but it rallied some support from 
investment and institutional buying as trading got under way. 
Savings 24’s were saved from disgrace by a sharp rise from 99 
10 993, and those who had long been expecting a technical recovery 
in the Funds, but lacked the courage to put it to the test, bid 
for War Loan, Old Consols and Treasury Stock 2} per cent. But 
the emphasis remaimed concentrated on a “ date”; the recovery, 
so largely technical in origin, was obvicusly welcome, but since 
it was accompanied by no sign of official support, it. was left to 
show its staying-power before gaining general acceptance. 
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* Flat yields. 


At this stage, therefore, the gilt-edged question mark still re- 
mains. Will Mr Dalton consolidate onthe line of 2} per cent 
Savings Bonds? That still seems the most realistic estimate of the 
possibilities, but the battle of nerves of the pasi few weeks, coupled 
with the effects of a long account with the Budget to follow, 
has not encouraged gilt-edged investors to take any chances. The 
technical condition of.the market is still pointed towards further 
recovery, but its powers of resistance, should further selling occur, 
are not strong, for recent weeks have provided a fairly costly 
experience for jobbers, and they are not anxious to take stock. 
Meanwhile, competition from the back-door gilt-edged market in 
railway and electricity stocks remains strong—for those investors, 
at least, who are unmoved by rumours of postponements in the 
nationalisation programme. 


* * * 


Scope for Indirect Support ? 


Meanwhile, money market circles, in particular, have been 
questioning whether there are any purely technical devices, which 
could be employed to.relieve the pressure on gilt-edged.. Sug- 
gestions that the scope for supporting operations of the 1946 
Pattern may now be very limited, on. the.grounds, that. the 

departmental” funds concerned. must already have switched 
the bulk of their assets from floating. debt into longer term 
Securities, should be heavily discounted. It certainly is true that 
the of new resources available for departmental invest- 


ment is tending to diminish. The Unemployment Fund in farure 
is most unlikely to show surpluses comparable to those of the 
war years ; natural forces, as well as the impending freeing of 
sterling, will check or even reverse the accumulation of overseas 
sterling balances (in this context. it is the Colonial currency 
boards which are the most important, because it is here. that 
the Whitehall influence upon investment policy. is greatest) ; 
new savings bank deposits are scarcely likely to expand; and, 
finally, the fiduciary note issue, if not actually. reduced, will, at 
least not rise at its wartime rate... But although such influences 
as these are limiting and: will continue to limit the authorities’ 
scope for maneeuyre, it is quite unrealistic to suppose that depart- 
mental holdings of switchable liquid assets have been reduced 
to. the point at which their exchange mto long term securities 
would not suffice to produce any radical effect upon the gilt- 
edged market. By comparison with the huge volume of official 
resources—there is nearly £1,450-million in the Issue.Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England alone—the amount required. to 
influence the rather narrow gilt-edged market at the moment 
is relatively small, 

But, since the authoiities so far have. obviously preferred not 
to embark upon any substantial support direct, is there any way 
in. which they could, if they wished, relieve the pressure by 
indirect tactics? To a large extent, the cheaper money drive of 
1945/46 was carried along by. the heavy absorption of gilt-edged 
Securities by the banks: in the 19 months. from. July, 1945, the 
investments of the clearing banks expanded by no less than £326 
million.. The banks. would have been quite unable to plunge into 
gilt-edged on this scale, however much they might have wished.to 
do so, unless they had been able simultaneously to. maintain a 
satisfactory flexibility. in. their liquid assets structure. ;,There. is 
no doubt, therefore, that the policy of. the Treasury im switching 
its floating debt borrowings from the relatively inflexible Treasury 
deposit receipts to Treasury bills played a significant part in the 
whole cheaper money drive. In some quarters it. has been 
suggested that a similar expedient might be adopted now. But, 
desirable though it is to increase the flexibility of the. banking 
structure, it is quite certain that this particular device could not 
have comparable effects upon the gilt-edged market now. 

It is generally believed that there have been no significant bank 
purchases of gilt-edged in recent weeks. But if the banks, 
which in’ 1946 usually lost no Opportunity for buying on any 
recession’ in the market, do not feel disposed to come in sub- 
stantially even at present prices, it is most improbable that further 
expansion of their flexible “ money market ” assets would by itself 
lead them to change their minds. On the other hand, there is no 
reason to suppose that the present level of money marke; assets 
is acting as a brake upon investment policy. As bank advances 
expand further, the banks will certainly be anxious to see an 
increase in their bills and call money, even if they had no inten- 
tion to increase their gilt-edged portfolios further ; but money 
market assets at the moment stand at.a ratio of almost 20 per 
cent to deposits, which is the highest figure since the early months 
of the war. If the authorities really wish to turn the tide in 
the gilt-edged market, but are unwilling to operate themselves, 
there is only one way in which the task might be attemptea— 
namely by glutting the money market with newly-created central 
bank cash, and thereby forcing the banks’ cash ratio well above 
the 8 per cent target level, and in effect compelling them to find 
employment for the surplus. Such tactics as these, which were 
used with success in 1932, would look not a little odd in the 
inflationary circumstances to-day. 


* * * 
Coal—“ Target” and “ Forecast” 


The gap between the summer. coal production budget and 
the “Economic Survey” target of 200. million tons—“ ihe .in- 
dispensable minimum ”—has_ evoked much comment, in The 
Economis; and elsewhere. At his first fortnightly press conference 
last week, Sir Stafford Cripps devoted much time to.this point, 
which apparently turns on planning terminology. The 200 million 
tons target is “the practicable best that we believe to be.obtain- 
able in the given circumstances sO as to being supplies as. near as 
possible to the requirements ”—deducting from requirements any- 
thing above bare exports and domestic supplies. On the other 
hand, the summer budget was based on “a forecast of supplies 
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based on current prospects.” The target, although described as 
“the indispensable minimum,” is 20 million tons higher than the 
strictly realistic rate used in the summer budget (89 million tons 
for the six months, or 180 million tons during the coal year). 
The crucial question is how far “oufrént prospects” are 
changing to bring the 180 million ton cate closer tO 200 million. 
Recruitment for the mines is certainly improving in what Sir 
Stafford called “the changed circumstances”—a rather coy 
synonym for nationalisation. In the first ten weeks of 1947 
wage-carners on colliery books have increased from 692,200 to 
791,600—an encouraging rate which, as already noted in these 
columns, would provide the target of 730,000 for coal mining man- 
power comfortably before the end of this year. Of the 9,000 
increase, aS many as 6,000 are face-workers. With so much under- 
ground development work to be done, there will be ample room 
tor this increase in face-workers and for foreign labour to back 
the efforts of the increased British labour force. ; 
As for summer coal supplies for industry—the budget figure ts 
17.6 million tons, plus eftra deliveries to provide three wecks’ 
stocks for winter use—the “ estimate” is sufficient to keep indus- 
try running at two-thirds of full capacity. If the gap between the 
“ estimate” and the “ target” is filled during the summer months, 
industry will be able to work at full pace, at least as far as coal 
is concerned. But is it wise to expect industry now to be capable, 
by the exercise of every possible economy and ingenuity, to main- 
tain full activity “at a pinch” on, say, to or 15 per cent less coal 
than stated requirements? It would be surprising, indeed, if 
most of the possibilities of fuel saving had not already been 
exploited by industry. There are, indeed, only two other ways 
a squaring the account. The first is conversion to oil-firing 
beyond the 2 million tons assumed in the summer budget, which 
is extremely doubtful because, even with the highest priorities, 
shortages of equipment are holding up the existing programme ; 
the second is to import coal. South Africa may be able to provide 
some bunkers, and the Government is looking into all the possi- 
bilities of imports from other sources. Perhaps none can be 
secured, but this is at any rate a humbly realistic approach 
compared with Mr Shinwell’s assertion that “there never was 
any need for importing coal into this country, and, in my judg- 
ment, provided the organisation is made available, there never 
will be any such need "—an admirable doctrine when coal was 
plentiful and a more hopeful forecast of production possibilities 
m the coming coal year than Sir Stafford is evidently prepared 


to contemplate. 
. ° 


Staggering Back to Normal 


In his desire to avoid any over-estimation of the effects of 
the fuel crisis, Sir Stafford Cripps may have.erred..on, the side 
of under-estimation. . His. figure for the peak unemployment of 
15) per cent of the insured population does not take into account 
the very large number of workers who did not draw unemploy- 
ment benefit because they were covered. by the guaranteed. week. 
While he admitted that the February figures of production and 
ihe March exports will show a sharp decline, he barely touched 
on the longer-term effects of. the crisis, which is difficult to 
measure but which will undoubtedly be extremely serious. The 
effects of industrial dislocation, the unbalanced fiow of supplies 
and the loss of production through the enforced shortening of 
the working week will be felt long after registered unemployment 
has subsided t6 the pre-crisis level. 

The experience of the Midlands, which is the crucial region 
from the engineering standpoint, is significant. It is true thai 
unemployment figures dropped as spectacularly as they had risen ; 
whereas at the height of the crisis there were half a million un- 
employed on the Ministry. of Labour’s books, the number had 
fallen to 50,000 by March 3rd. But about 90 per cent of the 
factories in the area are now working a 3- or 3}-day week, with 
a fuel allocation of 33} per cent. It is hoped that by carly 
summer, when improved weather reduces the amount of coal 
needed for space heating and a more adequate flow of coal supplies 
is forthcoming, allocations to industry generally: will be about 50 
per — as in the roe saat ee plan with proportionate in- 
creases for priority work, t firms will be able to w 
Pg and five days a week. : ma ae 

“The resumption of full production, however, is impeded by 
widespread uncerteinty about future fuel supplies. The managing 
director of the General Electric Company has made a strong state- 
ment to the Press urging the Government to cut down supplies 
to less essential users and to give priority in practice, as well as 
on paper, to firms and sub-contractors engaged in the production 
of generating plant. There are no doubr practical difficulties—it 
is difficult to determine which are and which are not éssential 
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sub-contractors whose other work may be “ less essential.” Jr 
obviously important that the summer coal budget for industry 
should be broken down into assured minimum supplies ine 
vidual planrs as soon as possible. Only the Fuel Allocation Com. 
mittees of the Regional Boards for Industry can hope to tackle 
this task, for it defies central control. a 
The problem of staggering working hours to relieve the eee 
tricity load is being worked out in empirical fashion. Individual 
firms are adopting their own arrangements as they think mog 
appropriate. Some factories in the Midlands are in fact onside 
night shifts ; others, for example in the Wolverhampton area, are 
operating a spread-over of six days. The Regional Board is at 
issuing any instructions, but is giving advice and ac 
schemes submitted io it. Industry seems to be adapting it 
remarkably well to this situation, as it usually does when g 
a general lead and left with the responsibility of applying it 
practical detail. : 


users, while many components for priority work are er 





* * 2 


The Heavy Clothing Report & 


The report of the Heavy Clothing Working Party,* issned 
this week, closely follows the pattern set by most of the six 
Working Party Reports already published. No issues are raised 
which will prevent the recommendations from fitting into the 
broad framework of the Industrial Organisation Bill when itis 
enacted. Though the report is unanimous, there has been som 
difference of opinion within the working party on the method of 
financing the proposed central organisation, but this has nop 
crystallised into a memorandum of dissent. . 

The report follows the now common form of re 
the establishment of a central organisation, to be called the Council 
of the Heavy Clothing Industry. It would consist of an inde- 
pendent chairman, independent members and allow equal 
sentation of employers and workers. Its functions would include 
establishing an Official Inspection Centre and a Design and 
Exhibition Centre ; the conduct of rechnical and market research; 
training, education and the establishment of a central Information 
Bureau ; the dissemination of statistics, technical data and m- 
formation on standardisation ; lastly, it should study the seasonal 
unemployment problem. Recommendations are made on im 
proving training methods and the enforcement of the Factories 
Act, 1937. As for machinery, the industry is faced with the 
same problems as other textile industries: that is, to reconeile 
clothing manufacturers’. requirements in this country with the 
types made by the machinery manufacturers, especially of sewing 
machines, for export. The report emphasises the need for closer 
co-operation between machine makers and users and for the 
development of more efficient machines. In order to maintain 
an equitable distribution of limited clothing supplies, the Con- 
sumer Rationing Order should be continued until supplies are 
adequate. But new concerns should be encouraged to enter the 
industry as a spur to competition by the issue of a “ float,’ or 
working stock, of clothing coupons, provided that they adhere 
from the start to the conditions of employment enforceable under 
the Factories Act. The utility cloth scheme should carry on 
through the transition period, and certain improvements are SUg- 
gested. The report concludes with a number of detailed app 
dices, including a valuable account of the United States indusi 
A selection from the statistical tables will be found in this week 
issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement. 7 
. . * po 
Materials and Manpower Problems st 

The heavy clothing industry comprises between 50 and. 
per cent of the tailoring, dressmaking and millinery trades # 
defined in the 1935 Census of Production, That is, it coves 
the heavy end of the outerwear making-up trades and the shift 
makers and industrial overall manufacturers. The working patty 
has been consequently hampered in preparing its statistic 
material, since no set of available production or manpower figute 
quite tallies with the scope of their enquiry. A more } 


survey could have been presented if the terms of reference had 


coincided with the official classification of statistics and hd 
extended to the retail tailoring trade. lla 
In 1939, the industry employed about 300,000 workers, and 
great majority of firms were concentrated in the West Ridl 
London and Lancashire areas. In 1937, 25 per cent of thew 
ing population of Leeds was dependent on tailoring and 

















* Board of Trade Working Party Reports: Heavy Clothing. HM 
Stationery Office. Price 3s 6d. " a 
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concentration may well have increased since. Clothing firms 
had to surrender about 37 per cent of their labour force between 
1939 and 1944. Now, the return of these workers: is coinciding 
with a shortage of materials, and is producing a lack of balance 
in the labour force. The industry, being highly concentrated in 
three areas where other industries are short of labour, is faced 
with a problem similar to that of the cotton and wool textile indus- 
tries—even though it is able to offer superior working conditions 
in the larger factories—of having to compete with other industries 
with less chronic material shortage problems to retain its labour 
force. The working party estimate, very tentatively, that by the 
early ’50s, clothing consumption may be 10 to 20 per cent above 
the pre-war level, but this increase would not require an expansion 
of the labour force above the pre-war level if seasonal unemploy- 
ment could be evercome and a moderate increase of productivity 
secured. But even a return to the pre-war level of employment 
might require some 18,000 additional workers for clothing in the 
West Riding at a time when the wool industry is looking for 
soo00. If clothing were to attract workers who might other- 
wise go into wool, the industry would have to go short of ‘cloth 
and would be in much the same position as if both lost labour to 
non-textile industries. If clothing supplies are to expand beyond 
the levels of output registered immediately before the fuel crisis, 
there are good reasons for encouraging new and established 
firms to set up’ modern, mass-production factories in localities, 
away from the main industrial areas, where supplies of ‘female 
jabour are obtainable. The suggestions for encouraging competi- 
tion from new firms are a laudable improvement on the restric- 
tionist philosophies which have occasionally lurked beneath the 
surface of certain earlier working party reports. 

But there can be no significant increase in output until there 
has been an initial increase in supplies of cloth. ‘The working 
party insists that the clothing manufacturers’ case for cloth 
supplies must be carefully considered against the claims of exports 
if the industry is Not to suffer a slow process of attrition through 
inability to train young workers for the period of expansion which 
is expected a few years hence. 


* * * 


The Chancellor on Imperial Tobacco 


Mr Dalton’s answers to questions in Parliament on Tuesday, 
which sought the reasons for the recent refusal of the Capital 
Issues Commitice to an application by the Imperial Tobacco 
Company for an issue of new ordinary capital, went all 
the way to confirm the imterpretation placed on the CIC’s 
decision in last week’s issue of The Economist. Mr Dalton, 
who disclosed that no new instructions had been issued by the 
Treasuty to the CIC since last August, stated that the issue had 
been refused because it would have been inconsistent with 
Government policy. The Chancellor stated that the directors 
proposed to make an issue of {£1 ordinary shares at par when the 
market price was £73, and claimed that “if companies pay out 
the same sum of money in dividends nominally on a larger capital 
the rate may be lowered and the public thereby deceived.” 

;implications of this statement . rest on the word 
“nominally.” At present, the nominal capital structure of Im- 
perial Tobacco is out of line with the effective capital employed 
in the business and to raise the former would not mean that 
dividends were payable “nominally” on a larger capital but 
rather on an issued capital after it had been increased from its 
Present “nominal” amount into line with the effective capital 
employed. Clearly, however, nothing is likely to be gained from 

onstrating yet again the lack of financial logic in the present 
attangements for controlling so-called bonus issues, The Chan- 
cellor has made it all too clear that he is determined to compel 
companies like Imperial Tobacco, whose assets have been built 


up out of profits, to maintain high nominal rates of dividend 
on their issued capital. 


* * * 


Modernising the Cotton Industry 


_ The way now seems, at long last, to be clear for the im- 
plementation of Sir Stafford Cripps’s scheme for modernising the 
ing industry. At a special conference ‘last Saturday 


costs; which, it is estimated, will cost the Exchequer some £15 
= ‘Tt is expected in Manchester that the first amalgamations 
shortly be announced. Ea 
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The Association’s acceptance, by a majority of 92 10°51, of the 
proposals. for. double shift. working. is satisfactory... The unions’ 
insistence that the. grouping..and .re-cquipment scheme. should 
come first, is pot. unr under.. the . circumstances, even 
though it..does. indicate their suspicion of the .employers’. good 
iatentions, which was so marked in the trade union. memorandu: 
in. the working party report. Negotiations about hours and rates. 
of pay can now be opened, although. these.may be. prolonged 
and encounter many difficulties, for there is still a great deal of 
practical opposition to the two-shift .system,.particularly among 
spinners. It is to be hoped that the two-to-one. vote.of the whole 
Association will be reflected in the genuine co-operation of all 
seciions of the industry in working out the details of the sysiem 
as rapidly as possible. 

Tt is now nearly a year since the working parry report was 
issued, and the delays in coming to a decision ‘on the Cripps 
offer, combined with the fuel crisis; have held up the ‘urgently 
needed ‘work of re-equipment: The feport of the Evershed com- 
mittee on the textile machinery industry is expected in the near 
future, and this should provide a practical basis 6n which to plan 
the re-equipment of the cotton industry." After so much delay 
in the process of modernisation, the feed for speed in futtire 
is the more evident. 


* * * 


Shipbuilding Output and Delays 


World output of new merchant ships amounted in 1946 to 
747 vessels of 2,127,421 tons gross, according to statistics issued 
by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. British yards accounted for $3.3 
per cent of this total, with 371 ships of 1,133,245 tons gross. 
Excluding the war years, this is the highest British toral- since 
1930, although it is slightly below the average of 1923-30 and 
considerably below that of 1919-21. The world total was: higher 
in 1937 and 1938, but the output of foreign yards has not been 
as low since 1915, apart from the years 1924 and 1940. - United 
States output dropped from a wartime peak of 11.6 million tons 
to little more than’half a million, while the other leading countries 
are Sweden (146,875), Italy (61,742), Spain (41,289) and Denmark 
(39,051 tons gross). All countries show a lower output than ‘in 
1938 except Britain and the Dominions, for the latter built 85,651 
tons against 30,100 tons in 1938. British shipbuilding output, 
therefore, while considerably less:than after the First World War, 
compares favourably with that of the rest of the world. These 
figures refer only to the tonmage launched/during’ the year, Work 
on hand in British yards at the end of the year totalled nearly 
2 million tons, an increase of about 20 .per cent on the previous 
year. 

There appear to be good grounds for recent ‘expressions of 
apprehension from ‘shipbuilders and. complaints from shipowners 
about the slowness of delivery from the shipyards, which is certain 
to be reflected in current output figures. Chief among the con- 
tributory factors are the shortage of materials and the reduced 
output of the workers. Timber and steel are in short supply, 
with little prospect of improvement, but the provision of com- 
ponents is getting worse. Even the Clyde is now feeling the 
effect of the recent stoppage in England, and one £35,000 contract 
has been held up indefinitely for the want of an electric motor 
costing {loo. The shorter week in the shipbuilding and engin- 
eering industries is bound to have an adverse effect on output 
and also upon shipbuilding costs. It is hard to persuade ship- 
yard workers, particularly those who remember the ninetecen- 
thirties, that they will not “ work themselves out of a job” by in- 
creasing output ; yer speed of delivery is a strong selling point 
and its absence is liable to lead to cancellation of existing contracts. 

Export shipbuilding orders are very sensitive to delays in de- 
livery. Only 10.2 per cent of the launches in 1946 were on foreign 
account, but more than a quarter of the total tonnage under con- 
struction and on order at present is destined for foreign ficets. 
Sweden, which is Britain’s closest competitor in shipbuilding, can 
already undercut British costs, and with a 48-hour week and ex- 
panding yards, may soon beat British builders in delivery times. 
Meanwhile, British shipowners are handicapped by lack of ton- 
nage. The Orient liner Orcades, for example, whose keel was laid 
in August, 1945, has not yet been launched, though her delivery 
was expected last month. Reconversion and repairs are taking 
twice as long as a year ago, and nearly 3 million out of a total 
of about 15 million tons gross of shipping are undergoing or 


awaiting repairs. "The forthcoming lifting of the wartime ban on 
restrictive practices may considerably lead to an outhreak of 
demarcation disputes which have always prevailed in shipyards. 
If so, the situation will deteriorate still further. 
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World Bank’s Bonds 


The most important step yet taken in creating a marker for 
the bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development is the recent approval by ‘the New York State 
legisisture of legislation authorising insurance companies in that 
State to purchase bonds issued or guaranteed by the Bank. 
Similar legislation has been enacted by the State of Maryland 
and in New Hampshire corresponding legislation has been passed 
making the Bank’s obligations eligible for the savings banks. 
These are the essential preliminaries to getting the Bank under 
way. It has been evident from the first launching of the Bank 
that most of the funds it would require, orher than ‘its capital, 
would have to be found in the United States. Issues to the 
general investing public could hardly be given the whole responsi- 
bility of caising the necessary resources, given the prevailing 
ignorance of the public regasding the character of the new institu- 
tion. A lead in this respect must, therefore, be given to the 
public by institutional investors. In most important States this 
required legislative action before the Bank’s securities could be 
legally purchased by insurance companies or savings banks or 
by trustees who are restricted to investments eligible for saving 
banks. Preliminary investigations of this problem were begun 
last year but in somewhat half-hearted fashion and the delay 
prevented early action because most of the State legislatures went 
imto recess in the autumn of last year and only reassembled early 
this year. A first step was taken by the New York State legisla- 
ture last summer when it authorised savings banks in the Stat- 
to purchase the Bank’s securities. It is, of course, on the action 
of the State of New York that the approach of the Bank to the 
US capital market depends, for it is there that the vast bulk of 
the resources available for invessment in the Bank’s loans is to 
be found. 

While good progress is at last being made in preparing the 
issuing machinery, the Bank has been working on the various 
applications for loans made to it and reports have been com- 
pleted on the request by France for $500 million and by Denmark 
for $50 million. Reports from Washington and Paris suggest 
that France may have to be satisfied with a much smaller sum 
than that for which she asked, even though it received the implied 
approval of the US Government when the Export-Import Bank 
credit for France was negotiated last summer. 


* * 7 


The Fund and the Money Market 


There has been some tentative discussion in banking circles 
lately about the effects that may be exerted upon the domestic 
credit situation and the money market by the operations of the 
International Monetary Fund. If all the possibilities are con- 
sidered, the question is complex and hardly lends itself to brief 
analysis ; but it does seem that, if the mechanism of the Fund 
Agreement were fully and frequently operated by the various 
national members, the Bank of England would face new problems 
of credit management. They would not, however, be inherently 
more intractable problems than those presented by the operation 
of the Exchange Equalisation Account before the war, and would, 
indeed, bear a strong resemblance to them. So far, of course, 
there have been no credit repercussions at all, for the Government 
borrowing for the purpose of paying Britain’s £322 million sub- 
scription to the Fund has not involved any recourse to the com- 
mercial banking system. Of this total, £238 million was in effect 
lent by the Fund itself (which accepted specially-created non- 
interest bearing Notes to that amount) and the remainder was 
lent by the Exchange Account and the Bank of England, pre- 
sumably against tap Treasury bills—{51 million by the Exchange 
Account to employ the sterling secured by its release of gold and 
£32 million by the Bank against the deposit created in its books 
in favour of the Fund. 


The operation of the Fund will not produce domestic credit 
repercussions until it needs to draw upon its sterling. holdings. 
It will not do that until another member who is short of sterling 
and is eligible to use the Fund’s resources buys sterling from 
it in return for its own curr . Part of the Fund’s balance at 
the Bank of England will then be transferred to another account 
at the Bank in the name of the central bank of the purchasing 
member. While. the money stays on that second account there 
will still be no credit effects. t if the money is temporarily 
invested, say, in tap or tender bills acquired from the Treasury, 
the ¢ effect might be to raise clearing bank..cash. ratios 


and cause a credit surplus in the. money. market... Unless the 
Treasury used the cash to repay any outstanding ways and means 
advances from the Bank, it would reduce its een the 
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domestic banking system, whose money market assets.or Tpegsyr 
deposit receipts would fall correspondingly and whose cash way 
rise correspondingly. The same resulis would follow. if.9 
overseas central bank used the sterling to settle debts due to 
British Government. To restore equilibrium, the Bank of England 
would therefore need to reduce its own security portfolio, in effec 
transferring floating debt, directly or indirectly, to. the banking 
system and thereby cancelling the additional bank cash and restor. 
ing the status quo. Alternatively, if the overseas central bag 
used its sterling ro settle commercial debts, the cash wo 
generally reach the clearing banks through fresh deposits Of 
payments of advances by their own customers. If advances were 
repaid, the credit effects would be analogous to those 

by repayment of floating debt ; but, if deposits rose, : 
action by the Bank would require a cancellation of bank 
not by the full amount created by the original payment, but | 
only cleven-twelfths, because the banks inust keep one-twelfth of 
their deposits in cash, tae 

There are also two principal ways in which the more 

operation of the Fund Agreement, as distinct from the Fund; 
operation on its own sterling balance, may have credit effecy— 
but effects of a more familiar type. If Britain itself buys foreign 
exchange from the Fund, the credit effects will be precisely the 
same as those now produced by drafts upon the cole ean 
If another member exercises its right to require Britain to buy 
back part of its holding of sterling (against payment in gold o 
in that member’s currency) the effect will be the same as when 
the Exchange Account sold gold or foreign exchange, except that, 
under the new system, the sterling which is being re-purchased 
is less likely to have been held im an account at one of the 
commercial banks, and, unless held in Treasury bills, would 
generally have been in an account at the Bank of England. 










* * * 


February Trade Figures 


Exports from the United Kingdom in February showed a 
further decline compared with the last quarter of 1946, and wer 
£15.2 million less than in January. The value figures were the 
lowest since September of last year. An important contributory 
factor to the decline is the fact that February is a short month. If 
exports for each of the last six months are recalculated on the 
basis of 26 working days so as to cancel out the effects of longer 
or shorter months, the result is as follows (actual value exports 
are given for comparison): 


26 6 
Working Working 
Actual Days Actual Days 
éma, £m éma, 
Sept., 1946... val 74 Dec., 1946. .... 83 
Oct., 1946 ..... 91 874  Jan., 1947..... 9 8 
Nov., 1946..... 92 Feb., 1947..... 76 82} 


Last month’s export figures do not reflect the fall in production 
resulting from the fuel crisis, though they provide some evider 
of dislocation arising from shortages of fuel earlier in the wintt. 
There is necessarily a time-lag between manufacture and fim 
shipment, which depends on the period of production for variow 
manufactures. Direct effects of the crisis may not be evident til 


March and possibly April, while the indirect effects are likely 8 | 


extend throughout the year. Allowing for the rise in prices sift 


before the war, the volume of exports in February is provisionally 
estimated at 93 per cent of 1938 compared with 112 per coma 


January. On the basis of 26 working days, last month’s volum 
figure becomes approximately 100 per. cent. re 

Exports of food, drink and tobacco were less, on a value basis 
than a year ago, while the raw material group showed an increas, 


due mainly to further shipments of brass scrap. Among mani 


factured goods, the major increases compared with a year ago wet 
machinery (100 per cent larger by value) and vehicles (isa ge 
cent larger). In machinery, the tonnage shipped was greater! 
in February, 1946, and 38 per cent above the monthly average fx 
1938, but only insignificant quantities went to hard curren 
countries. The export of cars, lorries, motor-cycles and 


on a volume basis were well maintained during February, & © 


were well over double the average monthly quantity 
1938. If this rate can be maintained throughout the 
which is unfortunately improbable, total exports would’ 


to their end-year target. -But if theée - industries were ® 
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The value of imports during February was 42 per cent higher 
than a year ago and only £8.9 million less than in January, refiect- 
ing an increase in the daily rate of imports: Retained imports 
of food, drink and tobacco accounted for over half the total value, 
while retained imports of raw materials were the lowest since 
February, 1946. The quantities of timber and wool imported 
were considerably smaller than in the corresponding month of 
last year. There are large stocks of wool already in. the United 
Kingdom, but the timber supply position is acute. Arrivals of raw 
cotton, although greater than those in February, 1946, were still 
less than the pre-war monthly average, but imports of ‘cotton 
linters and waste and rubber showed a’ considerable increase. 
Imports of manufactures were only {0.5 million less than in 


pat * * * 


Cars for Export 


Prospects for British car exports, after the 
Show, are likely to be affected by the threat of 
other countries, which can be expected to increase fairly soon, 
and by the inability of many British light-engined models to 
meet the requirements foreign purchasers except in. urban 
areas with metalled road surfaces. In February, new cars exported 
numbered 7,581, compared with only. 2,278 in February, 1946— 
but were lower, significantly perhaps, than the 9,394 exported in 
December last. 

An interesting illustration. of . price competition. in. overseas 
markets, is provided in the accompanying table of retail car prices 
in Australia, which is based on figures provided by, a well known 
industrial concern in Melbourne... The. table .gives the selling 
prices for cars exported complete from Britain, chassis. exported 
from Britain and assembled with bodies in Australia and car 
chassis exported from the United States or Canadian factories also 
for local assembly. The comparison. shows quite clearly that 
30 horse power, 6 cylinder American types are in the same price 
category as 10 horse power 4 or 6 cylinder British makes. The 
prices also indicate the competitive disadvantage for complete 
new cars which have to surmount the high Australian tariff: — 


Retatt Car Pricks in AUSTRALIA 


Geneva Motor 
ane 




















Brirrsit Unitep States (except for Ford and Buick) 
| Horse No. of Horse | No. of 
Type | Power (Cylinders) Price | Type Power Cylinders} Price 
ie nadie isaliinelliae sae hniceel L ued enthilhstidthiachapies ondliiiith tienen ‘ Se. ES a. 
fA. fA. 
Standard ..... | 7-96 4 §50 | Fordt........ 32-5 8 668 
Riley........+ 2 4 1,269 | Chevrolet 
Vauxhall (Skymaster) 29-4 6 661 
* Wyvern’ § 12 4 540 | Chévrolet 
Vauahall Fleetmaster).. | .29°4 6 682 
“Senior "§. . 14 6 609 STs. scnee 30 8 1,011 
Standard ..... 14-01 4 720 u 6 743 
Wolseley...... 18 6 1,075 Pontiac .....s 6 796 


© Including 10% sales tax on wholesale prices. ’ 
§ Special chassis exported tor asseambly.in.Australia ...} Ex-Canadian factories 


Direct price comparisons may be misleading, ¢spe¢cially at’ 
present when all kinds of cars, arein shor: supply,. But price 
considerations are bound to, become. more important as. supplies 
become easier. By then, the price advantage of the mass-produced 
American types and their obvious suitability for requirements. in 
Dominion and foreign markets will offer severe ition to 
light-engined British models. The Chancellor’s budget will be 
awaited with anxiety, for on it depends the prospect of any*change 
m the method of motor car taxation which might free engine 
design and which would give the industry no excuss for failing to 
produce cars specifically. for the export market, Since it is 
estimated that Australia could absorb 400,000 new cars by the 
tnd of 1949, the opportunities are great. Bur they must be 
Ptompily seized before the seller’s market runs down. 


* _ * * 


Bolivia and World Tin Prices 


_ The world shortage of tin, which is-due in large measure to 
aoe of Malaya and the Netherlands East a restore 
Output owing to lack of aew equipment and. coal, has pro- 
duced * * ee * 2 tion are 
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American buyers in 1946. United States. buyers are anxious to 
obtain 20,000 tons or more of tin in order to maintain the scale: 
of production at the Texas smelter, but the Bolivian side is hopeful 
that recent reports suggesting that Argentina. would be. p: 

to purchase as much as 10,000 tons of tin ore. this. year will be 
substantiated, and thus provide Bolivian producers with a seller’s 
market beyond all their earlier expectations, 

So far, the United States have secured 8,000 tons of tin and 
concentrates from Siam, between 8,000 and 10,000 tons of high 
we ore _ not Netherlands East Indies to be delivered to 
t exas smelter this year, at 70 cents a pound, and have per- 
suaded Congo producers to take 70 cents instead of the 
75 cents demanded for part of this year’s supply. Consequently 
they are in a fairly strong position and may be prepared to await 
events, particularly since stocks of tin ore at the end of last year 
amounted to 30,000 tons (tin content), which would be sufficient 
to maintain the Texas smelter in operation for about nine months, 

Bolivian producers decided to cease shipping tin ore via Chilean 
ports from January 1st. This arbitrary step appears to have proved 
somewhat embarrassing since, for it has, cut off supplies of foreign 
exchange to the Bolivian authorities and the Central Bank has 
already had to arrange temporary loans for the relief of the medium 
and small-sized producers, who are, together, responsible for about 
40 per cent of the total output. This figure does not, of course, 
include the output of the Patino group, which is sold on long- 
term. contract to British smelters. The decision to hold up ship- 
ments was Obviously made with only one purpose—to force the 
world price higher. The motives of Argentina for appearing as 
a potential buyer of Bolivian tin ore are almost equally obvious. 
A deal with Bolivia would bring the two republics into closer 
economic and. political relationship... Argentina has a tin smelter 
which is capable of producing metal of a suitable quality for solder- 
ing and is anxious to obtain tin ore for domestic smeltmg—alluvial 
tin production in Argentina has fallen from 1,136 metric tons in 
1938 to 469 tons in 1945—in order to supplement the small alloca- 
tion of tin metal ‘which it is entitled to receive—a mere 100 tons 
for the first half of 1947. 

These South American developments have more than local im- 
portance, for if a price of 74 cents per pound of Bolivian ore were 
to result from the present negotiations with the Americans it would 
mean that the British Government would have to pay about £400 
per ton under the Patino contract--the present British price for 
tin metal is £380 10s. That, in turn, would involve the. upward 
revision of contract prices to Malayan and Nigerian producers and 
increased costs for tin plate makers and -other consumers. Hf 
Bolivia could provide a total output of 40,000 tons: of tin this 
year it would indeed be useful, but on present indications it is 
likely that such a quantity may be obtainable only at an extortionate 
price. 


j 


* * x 


Dutch Gold Call-Up 
The Netherlands havé adopted a decidedly leisurely pace 


“in tightening up theif ¢xchange control machinery and have only 


just «got down to calling up the gold held by their nationals. 
This. week the Netherlands Bank issued. a. vesting order calling . 
up. gold coins and bullion held at home of abroad by residents. 
The order also calls up holdings of the following foreign curren- 
cies: US and Canadian dollars, sterling, French, Belgian and 
Swiss francs; Swedish, Norwegian and Danish crowns and 
Portuguese escudos. Delivery of the gold and foreign currencies 
vested under this order must be made before May 1, 1947: This 
move reinforces earlier orders made through foreign exchange 
decrees, but these, as may be gauged from. thisesubsequent action, 
must have been applied with considerable eee ane vesting 
of Dutch-owned securities is also proceeding ically. The 
strain on the Netherlands’ balance of payments is evident in the 
recent decline of the gold reserve and in the reported efforts that 
are being made 10 float a short-term Government loan on the New 
York market. Given these exchange difficulties it is surprising 
that the mobilisation of privately held gold, foreign balances and 
foreign securities should have been delayed. so long. 


* * * 


Wool Processing in Germany oe 

_ A contract has been made with the Russian authorities by. 
which British wool can be spun in the Russian zone of Germany. 
The:arrangements cover both woollen and worsted yaen ; the latter 
may be spun either from tops sent from this country or fre 
raw wool which is shipped from Britain for combing in the British 
zone. A proportion of the yarn produced will be passed to the 


, 
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spinners as payment, and the remainder, which will be British 
owned, may either be re-shipped to this country or sent to the 
British or American zones to be woven into cloth, or exported 
from Germany on British account. 

The advantages of this scheme, now that the Russian zone 
has been brought in (thus completing the arrangements described 
on page 429 of last week’s issue of The Economist) are obvious, 
I; effects a unity in the German wool industry, by which tops 
from the British zone can be spun into yarn in the Russian, zone 
and possibly woven in the American zone. In addition, ix appears 
to allow British manufacturers a certain amount of latitude, for 
when they have shipped wool from England to Germany they 
no fonger come under the direction of the Wool Control and may 
therefore freely export the tops, yarns or tissues produced in 
Germany, subject to such conditions of contract or government 
restriction as may be in force. Such export, of course, will soon 
be on British account, 


* * 7 


Colonial Banking Developments 


The Standard Bank of South Africa has announced the forma- 
tion of a subsidiary company, to be called the Standard Bank 
Finance and Development Corporation, The new company has 
been set up “to finance, assist and participate” in development 
in those African colonies where the bank already operates. With 
an initial issued capital of £500,000, the corporation will direct its 
activities to assisting agrioulture, commerce, industry and transport 
_ prumarily im the four East African territories of Kenya, Uganda, 
‘Tanganyika and Zanzibar. I; will also be competent to handle the 
loan business of bocal authorities, to underwrite company flotations 
and to provide funds in bulk purchasing operations. 

As the bank obviously recognises, progress at first may well be 
slow in these financially undeveloped communities. But this new 
venture, hike the comparable insmtution—Barclays Overseas 
Development Corporation—set up by Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) last year, will help to fill a serious gap in 
the financial structure of the African dependencies. 

The extent of this gap in the colonies has recently been brought 
out by the results of the Nigerian ‘and Fiji internal loans. In 
Nigeria £300,000 of 3} per cent stock, 1956-61, was offered locally 
at 98. Individual subscriptions totalled only 13 per cent of the 
amount issued. In Fiji, of an issue of £F530,000 of 3} per cent 
2$-vear stock, the underwriting banks had to take up 60 per cent. 
Such results, in the face of the better terms which Nigeria at any 
rate might have commanded in: Lendon at that time, show how 
difficult and-expensive it may be even for colonial Governments to 
raise funds locally. In most-colonies the capital market is in a 
very rudimentary stage of development. The banks themselves 
are mainly concerned with providing deposit and current account 
facilities. During the war some pfogress was made in persuading 
uneducated local people to open post-office accounts and to buy 
National Savings Certificates, but progress is. hindéred. by the 
strong hoarding instincts in backward communities. In present 
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circumstances, Development Corporations will provide a 
channel for European fimancial support, bur if capital. js to 
provided for the cclonies on an adequate scale to develop 
resources, the African and other communities must. be gra 
initiated into the arts of long-term mwvestment of their ‘Own, 
savings. ite 
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Brick Production Problems 


rye 

About a year ago a brick shortage threatened: to hold up ithe 
housing programme and to retard the whole process of industrial 
reconversion. The threat was averted, however, for the output 
of bricks, which was only 179 million in March, 1946, compared 
with a pre-war monthly output of 650 million, reached 379 milliog 
in January, 1947. The brick industry’s fabour force was 53,999 
before the war, and now stands at 40,000, including some 4,609 
prisoners of war. Various steps to increase outpup Gnd Peso: 
the industry’s manpower have been taken by th: Ministry of 
Works, including the appointment of the Garrett committee on 
welfare and amenities (which revealed an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs) and the investigation of productivity by the technical com. 
mittee of the Brick Advisory Council. 5S 

The technical report, which is based on a survey of 50 brick 
works, shows that considerable economies in the use of wer 
could be secured through the introduction of mechanical methods 
of clay-getting and haulage. Seventy per cent of all brickworks 
still win their clay by hand processes, and though these are pre- 
dominantly small firms, eo over one-third of the 
national output of bricks. committee estimates that the 
equivalent of 6,000 to 15,000 of the pre-wer labour force 
53,000 could be saved by the application of more modern methods, 
particularly in the extraction of clay. It therefore urges the 
Government to give priority to the production of excavating and 
conveying plant, and invites the Ministry of Works to undertake 
a full review of the industry’s requirements and existing capacity 
of the engineering industry to meet it. 

The report is valuable as a technical survey, though the com- 
mittee was Obviously limited by its terms of reference. Its con- 
clusions, however, suggest the further question of what action is 
being taken to speed up the production of equipment, which is, 
at the moment, the chief limiting factor on the expansion of 
brick output. The absence of any clear-cut scheme of priorities 
between the competing demands for machinery by other essential 
industries, such as mining and agriculture, and the pressure of 
the export programme, is having serious effects. Nor does the 
report concern itself with the structural reorganisation of the 
brick industry, and the scope for concentrating ourput at the most 
efficient works. Concentration promises greater ee 
production per man-hour, and important fuel savings, particulat 
at Fletton works ; but these advantages would tc some extent #@ 
least, be offset by increased transport costs, But decisions will 
have to be taken, sooner or later, about the furure of the brick 
industry. It is only by the negative fact of critical shortages 
in timber and other materials that current brick production & 
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A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in Records and Statistics. Notes on the following company reports also 


appear in the Supplement : De Beers; British Aluminium; Swan Hunter; British Xylonite. 
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sufficient for this year’s requirements. A pertionian, she depaline 
firms should be told whether any scheme for reorganisation and 
concentration is contemplated, and what material and financial 
assistance they can expect for capital re-equipment and 
modernisation. 


* 8 * 
Bowater Group Reorganisation 


No tears will be shed at the reorganisation of the structure 
of the Bowater Group which was approved on March 25th, 
for even when decked out with consolidated accounts 
of the excellence of the recent report, it called for sim- 
plification, Under the scheme, Bowater’s Paper Mills 
will become entirely. a holding company—at present it 
combines the functions of holding and manufacturing com- 
pany—and will transfer its manufacturing assets to a new sub- 
sidiary, Bowater’s Thames Paper Mills. The two intermediate 
holding companies, Edward Lloyd Investment and Bowater-Lloyd 
Newfoundland (these carry on no active business, but merely 
hold the ordinary capitals of two of the operating companies, 
Edward Lloyd and Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper 
Mills respectively) will be liquidated. These two operating 
concerns, the new Thames Company, together with Bowaters & 
Lloyds Sales and Bowater’s Mersey Paper Mills, will be directly 
controlled subsidiaries of the new holding 


. : a 9th 10ldIng company. 
To achieve this reorganisation will involve the following repay- 
ments and new issues :— 


Repayments.—{£921,096 Bowater’s Paper Mills 3 cent 
debenture stock at 102, requiring £939,518 ; (736Gb besten 
Mersey 3} per cent debenture stock at 102, requiring £751,128 ; 
£1,144,024, Bowater-Lloyd Newfoundland 44 per cent debenture 
stock at 102, requiring £1,166,904 ; and £2,000,000 Edward Lloyd 
Investment 5 per cent redeemable preference stock at 25s. 6d., 
including Is, premium and 4s. 6d. in lieu of dividend arrears, 
eee, Poet The total cost of these repayments is 


£5,407,550. 
Mills) —£3,250,000 34 per cent new 


Issues (all Bowater’s 
debenture stock at 101 ; 000 6} per cent preference shares of 


£1 at 31s. (quoted at 33s. before the issue of the scheme) ; 500,000 
7} per cent £1 preference shares at 37s. (quoted at 42s. 3d.); and 
500,000 £1 ordinary shares at 40s. (quoted at 55s.). These. issues 
will be offered to existing shareholders, and holders of the deben- 
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tures and preference shares which are to be repaid will -have: the 
ret eee = oa 
Holders of more than half the capital sent proxies in/ favour 

of this necessarily complicated scheme, which brings the equity 

of. Bowater’s, on which a notional 50 per cent was earned in 1946, 

in sight of dividends. 


Shorter. Notes 
_ The price of virgin aluminium in ingots or notch bars has ‘been 
increased from £72 15s. to £80 per long ton delivered consumers’ 
works. The increase in price will enable the Ministry of Supply 
to average out the cost of metal purchased at home and abroad. 
i : 


Mr H: L. Uriing Clark has been elected the chairman of the 
Stock Exchange Council in succession to Sir Robert Pearson. 


Mr F. H. Doran, is to join Mr John Braithwaite as a deputy- 
chairman of the Council, 


The response to the circular sent out to members of the Stock 
Exchange on March 3, 1947, which gave particulars of the pro- 
posed scheme of reorganisation, has proved favourable. About 
574 per cent of the present membership of the Stock Exchange 
expressed their views on the scheme, and of the replies received, 
1,810 were favourable and 406 opposed it. The Council have 
felt fortified by this result, and are now to prepare the necest(Ty 
resolutions for altering the deed of settlement and the legal 
documents for carrying the scheme into effect. 

*x 


‘The Rand gold mines made a working loss of almost £300,000 
in February owing to the “ unofficial” white miners strike. The 


‘January profit was £2 million. Working costs rose to 1848. 10d. 


per ounce of gold produced, resulting in a loss of 2s. per ton 
milled. 
* 
By a typographical error, certain oil production statistics in the 
leading article, “Oil Stockraking,” in last week’s issue were 


attributed to the “ Palistine Press Service.” This should have 
read the Petroleum Press Service. 
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te that profits for the vears 1947 


Company should arise and allowing for the 


Directors would feel justified in recommending an O 


POOL, LORRIMER & TABBERER,. LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917) 
Worsted Spinners & Hosiery Manufacturers, Leicester 


CAPITAL 
£160,000 in 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock (transferable 
£100,000 in Ordinary Stock (transferable in’ Units of 4s, each) ... 


There are no Debentures, Mortgages or Loan Capital. 


The Application Lists opened and closed 
On FRIDAY the 28th MARCH 1947 
for an OFFER FOR SALE by 


THE CHARTERHOUSE FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


OF 


350,000 ORDINARY STOCK UNITS OF 4s. AT 31s. 


The “ Offer for Sale” showed inter alia that :— 


The Company Yarns, all types of Babies’ and Children’s Wear, Ladies’ Outerwear and Underwear, Ladies’ Hose 
ee Half-Hose, Infants’ Shawls, Pram Rugs and Sleeping and also has a profitable trade in Hand Knitting and Mending Wools which are spun in 
Profits before E.P.T., N.D.C. and income tax were as follows for the 16 years ended 31st December 1946 :— 


for fourteei the result of the ban on the use of electricity during that period. 
Directors mins as for and 1948 will be not on than £70,000 (subject to taxation) in each 
eon 


est 
, unless unforeseen 
Such eee only to taxation, would be equivalent, after pro for the di 
thsBioc oder D> 
0 : 


Faily Paid U 
eee ove ove £160,000 


in Units of 10s. each) ... 





£260,000 





EACH. 


oes « eee oon 76,962 
1940... eee 124,097 1944. se $1,212 
1941... s+ 88,301 1945... eve _ 67,119 
1942... gains A Pp lO 1946... ees 126,344 


last. year by £23,581 despite the ial closing of the Leicester 
apahaanion was resumed the ning of te tan. 
nd they consider that the 


, a 

annual profits at least equal to this 
on the Preference Stock to 60.4 per cent. on the issued 
dividend of 35 per cent, equivalent to £4 10s, 3d: on the price of 31s, at 


tinue to earn ave 
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World Bank’s Bonds 


The most important step yet taken in creating a market for 
the bonds of the International -Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development is the recent approval by the New York State 
legisisture of legislation authorising insurance compames in that 
State to purchase bonds issued or guaranteed by the Bank. 
Similar legislation has been enacted by the State of Maryland 
and in New Hampshire corresponding legislation has been passed 
making the Bank’s obligations eligible for the savings banks. 
These are the essential preliminaries to getting the Bank under 
way. It has been evident from the first launching of the Bank 
that most of the funds it would require, orher than its capital, 
would have to be found in the United States. Issues to the 
general investing public could hardly be given the whole responsi- 
bility of caising the necessary resources, given the prevailing 
ignorance of the public regagding the character of the new institu- 
tion. A lead in this respect must, therefore, be given to the 
public by institutional investors. In most important States this 
required legislative action before the Bank’s securities could be 
legally purchased by insurance companies or savings banks or 
by trustees who are restricted to investments eligible for saving 
banks. Preliminary investigations of this problem were begun 
last year but in somewhat half-hearted fashion and the delay 
prevented early action because most of the State legislatures went 
into recess in the autumn of last year and only reassembled early 
this year. A first step was taken by the New York State legisla- 
ture last summer when it authorised savings banks in the Stat- 
to purchase the Bank’s securities. It is, of course, on the action 
of the State of New York that the approach of the Bank to the 
US capital market depends, for it is there that the vast bulk of 
the resources available for investment in the Bank’s loans is to 
be found. 

While good progress is at last being made in preparing the 
issuing machinery, the Bank has been working on the various 
applications for loans made to it and reports have been com- 
pleted on the request by France for $500 million and by Denmark 
for $50 million. Reports from Washington and Paris suggest 
that France may have to be satisfied with a much smaller sum 
than that for which she asked, even though it received the implied 
approval of the US Government when the Export-Import Bank 
credit for France was negotiated last summer. 


* * * 


The Fund and the Money Market 


There has been some tentative discussion in banking circles 
lately about the effects that may be exerted upon the domestic 
credit situation and the money market by the operations of the 
International Monetary Fund. If all the possibilities are con- 
sidered, the question is complex and hardly lends itself to brief 
analysis ; but it does seem that, if the mechanism of the Fund 
Agreement were fully and frequently operated by the various 
national members, the Bank of England would face new problems 
of credit management. They would not, however, be inherently 
more intractable problems than those presented by the operation 
of the Exchange Equalisation Account before the war, and would, 
indeed, bear a strong resemblance to them. So far, of course, 
there have been no credit repercussions at all, for the Government 
borrowing for the purpose of paying Britain’s £322 million sub- 
scription to the Fund has not involved any recourse to the com- 
mercial banking system. Of this total, £238 million was in effect 
lent by the Fund itself (which accepted specially-created non- 
interest bearing Notes to that amount) and the remainder was 
lent by the Exchange Account and the Bank of England, pre- 
sumably against tap Treasury bills—{51 million by the Exchange 
Account to employ the sterling secured by its release of gold and 
£32 million by the Bank against the deposit created in its books 
in favour of the Fund. 


The operation of the Fund will not produce domestic credit 
repercussions until it needs to draw upon its sterling. holdings. 
It will not do that-until another member who is short of sterling 
and is eligible to use the Fund’s resources buys sterling from 
it in return for its own currency, Part of the Fund’s balance at 
the Bank of England will then be transferred to another account 
at the Bank in the name of the central bank of the purchasing 
member... While the money stays on that second account there 
will still be no credit effects... But if the money .is temporarily 
invested, say, in tap or tender bills acquired. from.the Tr ‘ 
the imm ¢ effect might be to raise clearing bank.cash. ratios 
oA cause B sete wien in the. money..market.... Unless the 

reasury used the cash to repay any outstanding ways means 
advances from the Bank, it would reduce its eRe the 
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domestic banking system, whose money market assets..or Treasury 
deposit receipts would fall correspondingly and whose cash would 
rise correspondingly. The same resulis would follow: if the 
overseas central bank used the sterling to settle debts due 40 the 
British Government. To restore equilibrium, the Bank of Englay 
would therefore need to reduce its own security portfolio, in effce, 
transferring floating debt, directly or indirectly, to the : 
system and thereby cancelling the additional bank cash and. reg 
ing the status quo. Alternatively, if the overseas central 
used its sterling ro settle commercial debts, the cash “would 
generally reach the clearing banks through fresh deposits of gp, 
payments of advances by their own customers. If advances were 
repaid, the credit effects would be analogous to those 
by repayment of floating debt ; but, if deposits rose, 
action by the Bank would require a cancellation of bank 
not by the full amount created by the original payment, but by 
only eleven-twelfths, because the banks inust keep one-twelfth of 
their deposits in cash, 
There are also two principal ways in which the more 
operation of the Fund Agreement, as distinct from the Funds 
operation on its own sterling balance, may have credit effects— 
but effects of a more familiar type. If Britain itself buys , 
exchange from the Fund, the credit effects will be precede 
same as those now produced by drafts upon the dollar Joam, 
If another member exercises its right to require Britain to byy 
back part of its holding of sterling (against payment in gold o 
in that member’s currency) the effect will be the same as when 
the Exchange Account sold gold or foreign exchange, except that, 
under the new system, the sterling which is being re-purchased 
is less likely to have been held in an account at one of the 
commercial banks, and, unless held in Treasury bills, would 
generally have been in an account at the Bank of England. 


* * * 


February Trade Figures 


Exports from the United Kingdom in February showed 
further decline compared with the last quarter of 1946, and were 
£15.2 million less than in January. The value figures were the 
lowest since September of last year. An important contributory 
factor to the decline is the fact that February is a short month. If 
exports for each of the last six months are recalculated on the 
basis of 26 working days so as to cancel out the effects of longer 
or shorter months, the result is as follows (actual value exports 
are given for comparison): 


26 26 
Working W onking 
Actual Days Actual Days 
ma, £m gma. {mn 
Sept., 1946. . 71 74 + ‘Dec., 1946..... 83 9. 
Oct., 1946 ..... 91 87$  Jan., 1947..... 91 88 
Nov., 1946..... 92°‘ Feb., 1947..... 76 82} 


Last month’s export figures do not reflect the fall in production 
resulting from the fuel crisis, though they provide some eviden 
of dislocation arising from shortages of fuel earlier in the winter. 
There is necessarily a time-lag between manufacture and final 
shipment, which depends on the period of production for varit 
manufactures. Direct effects of the crisis may nor be evident t 
March and possibly April, while the indirect effects are likely © 
extend throughout the year. Allowing for the rise in prices silt | 
before the war, the volume of exports in February is provisional 
estimated at 93 per cent of 1938 compared with 112 per coma 
January. On the basis of 26 working days, last month’s volum 
figure becomes approximately 100 per cent. de 

Exports of food, drink and tobacco were less, on a value bass 
than a year ago, while the raw material group showed an increa®, 
due mainly to further shipments of brass scrap. Among maf 
factured goods, the major increases compared with a year ago Wer 
machinery (100 per cent larger by value) and vehicles ars 
cent larger). In machinery, the tonnage shipped was greater 0 
in February, 1946, and 38 per cent above the monthly average fo 
1938, but only insignificant quantities went to hard cures 
countries. The export of cars, lorries, motor-cycles and bictdé 
on a volume basis were well maintained during February, 
were well over double the average monthly quantity shi 
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The value of imports during February was 42 per cent higher 
than a year ago and only £8.9 million less than in January, reflect- 
ing an increase in the daily rate of imports. Retained imports 
of food, drink and tobacco accounted for over half the total value, 
while retained imports of raw materials were the lowest since 
February, 1946. The quantities of timber and wool imported 
were considerably smaller than in the corresponding month of 
last year. There are large stocks of wool already in the United 
Kingdom, but the timber supply position is acute. Arrivals of raw 
cotton, although greater than those in February, 1946, were still 
less than the pre-war monthly average, but imports of cotton 
linters and waste and rubber showed a considerable increase. 
Imports of manufactures were only {0.5 million less than in 


peaiery. * * * 


Cars for Export 


Prospects for British car exports, after the Geneva Motor 
Show, are likely to be affected by the threat of ition from 
other countries, which can be expected to increase fairly soon, 
and by the inability of many British light-engined models to 
meet the requirements. of foreign purchasers except in urban 
areas with metalled road surfaces. In February, new cars exported 
numbered 7,581, compared with only 2,278 in February, 1946— 
but were lower, significantly perhaps, than the 9,394 exported in 
December last. 

An interesting illustration, of . price competition. in. overseas 
markets, is provided in the accompanying table of retail car prices 
in Australia, which is based on figures provided by a well. known 
industrial concern in Melbourne... ‘The. table. gives the selling 
prices for cars exported complete from Britain, chassis. exported 
from Britain and assembled with bodies in Australia and car 
chassis exported from the United States or Canadian factories also 
for local assembly. The comparison. shows quite clearly that 
30 horse power, 6 cylinder American types are in the same price 
category as 10 horse power 4 or 6 cylinder British makes, The 
prices also indicate the competitive disadvantage for complete 
new cars which have to surmount the high Australian tariff :— 


Retatt Car Prices 1n AUSTRALIA 


Brirrsit 





Unitep States (except for Ford and Buick) 








Horse No.of | Horse | No. of 
Type | Power \Cylinders! Price | Type Power (Cylinders! Price 
cnatsatiinnndhtigiss ished engih Ai phardbachinenesith ! aa ee inertia dagen. noemeenhjemrnattte 
| fA. 
Standard ..... | 7-96 4 550 | Fordt........ 32-5 8 668 
Rs do00bocs 2 4 269 | Chevrolet ; 
Vauxhall (Skymaster) 29-4 6 661 
“ Wyvern’’§ 12 4 540 | Chévroiet 
Vauxhall Fleetmaster) 29-4 6 682 
“Senior § 4 6 609 PRE = 5.0006 30 8 1,011 
Standard ..... 14-01 4 720 | Plymouth 25 6 743 
Wolseley...... 18 6 1,073 Pentiac...... 6 796 


© Including 10° sales tax on wholesale prices. 
§ Special chassis exported.tor assembly.inAustralia 


+ Ex Canadian factories 


Direct price comparisons may be misleading, ¢specially at 
Present when all kinds of cars, are.in shorr supply,. But price 


considerations are bound. to. become, more important as..supplies - 


become easier. By then, the price advantage of the mass-produced 
American types and their obvious suitability for requirements in 
Dominion and foreign markets will offer severe competition to 
light-engined British models. The Chancellor’s budget will be 
awaited with anxiety, for on it depends the prospect of any’change 
mm the method of motor car’ taxation which might free engine 
design and which would give the industry no excuse for failing to 
produce cars specifically. for the export market, Since it is 
estimated that Australia could absorb 400,000 new cars by the 
tnd of 1949, the opportunities are great. But they must be 
Ptomptly seized before the seller’s market runs down. 


* * * 


Bolivia and World Tin Prices 


_ The world shortage of tin, which is due in large measure to 
the failure of Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies to restore 
Output owing to lack of mew ¢quipment and coal, has pro- 
duced an extraordinary response in tin prices. Negotiations ate 
Oceeding between the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
the United States and Bolivian tin producers which promise in 
effect to drive world prices still higher. 
but 


negotiators have asked for a price of 76 cents per pound, 


that they might be pared 0 opree th. Coe Ee aa 5 
Even that would be 7 cents higher than the price paid t the 
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American buyers in 1946. United States buyers are anxious to 
obtain 20,000 tons or more of tin in order to. maintain the scale: 
of production at the Texas smelter, but the Bolivian side.is hopeful 
that recent reports suggesting that Argentina. would be (prepared 
to i as much as 10,000 tons of tin ore this year will be 
substantiated, and thus provide Bolivian producers with a seller’s 
market beyond all their earlier expectations, i 

So far, my vans States have secured 8,000 tons of tin and 
Concentrates from Siam, between 8,009 and 10,000 tons of high 
gtade ore from the Netherlands East Indies to be delivered to 
the Texas smelter this year, at 70 cents a pound, and have per- 
suaded Congo producers to take 70 cents instead of the 
75 cents demanded for part of this year’s supply. Consequently 
they are in a fairly strong position and may be prepared to await 
events, particularly since stocks of tin ore at the end of last year 
amounted to 30,000 tons (tin content), which would be sufficient 
to maintain the Texas smelter in operation for about nine months, 

Bolivian producers decided to cease shipping tin ore via Chilean 
ports from January 1st. This arbitrary step appears to have proved 
somewhat embarrassing since, for it has. cut off supplies.of foreign 
exchange to the Bolivian authorities and the Central Bank has 
already had to arrange temporary loans for the relief of the medium 
and small-sized producers, who are, together, responsible for about 
40 per cent of the total output. This figure does not, of course, 
include the output of the Patino group, which is sold on long- 
term contract to British smelters. The decision to hold up ship- 
ments was Obviously made with only one purpose—to force the 
world price higher. The motives of Argentina for appearing as 
a potential buyer of Bolivian tin ore are almost equally obvious. 
A deal with Bolivia would bring the two: republics: into closer 
economic and, political relationship. Argentina has a tin smelter 
which is capable of producing metal of a suitable quality for solder- 
ing and is anxious to obtain tin ore for domestic smelting—alluvial 
tin production in Argentina has fallen from 1,136 metric tons in 
1938 to 469 tons in 1945—in order to supplement the small alloca- 
tion of tin metal which it is entitled to receive—a mere 100 tons 
for the first half of 1947. 

These South American developments have more than local im- 
portance, for if a price of 74 cents per pound of Bolivian ore were 
to result from the present negotiations with the Americans it would 
mean. that the British Government would have to pay about £400 
per ton under the Patino contract--the present British price for 
tin metal is £380 10s. That, in turn, would involve the upward 
revision of contract prices to Malayan and Nigerian producers and 
increased costs for tin plate makers and other consumers. Ii 
Bolivia. could provide a total output of 40,000 tons of tin this 
year.it would indeed be useful, but on present indications it is 
likely that such a quantity may be obtainable only at an extortionate 
price. 


we * * 


Dutch Gold Call-Up 
The Netherlands have adopted a decidedly leisurely pace 


“in tightening ‘up theif exchange control machinery and have only 


just got down to calling up the gold held by their nationals. 
This week the Netherlands Bank issued. a. vesting order cailing 


“up. gold coins and bullion held at home or abroad by residents. 


The order also calls up holdings of the following foreign curren- 
cies: US and Canadian dollars, sterling, French, Belgian and 
Swiss francs, Swedish, Norwegian and Danish crowns and 
Portuguese escudos. Delivery of the gold and foreign currencies 
vested under this order must be made before May 1, 1947. This 
move reinforces earlier orders made through foreign exchange 
decrees, but these, as may be gauged from. thisesubsequent action, 
must have been applied with considerable leniency. The vesting 
of, Dutch-owned securities is also proceeding methodically. The 
strain on the Netherlands’ balance of payments is evident in the 
recent decline of the gold reserve and in the reported efforts that 
are being made to float a short-term Government loan on the New 
York market. Given these exchange: difficulties it is surprising 
that the mobilisation of privately held gold, foreign balances and 
foreign securities should have been delayed so long. 


* * * 


Wool Processing in Germany 


A contract has been made with the Russian authorities by. 
which British wool can be spun in the Russian zone of Germany. 
The arrangements cover both woollen and worsted yaen ; the latter 
may be spun either from tops sent from this country or from 
raw wool which is shipped from Britain for combing in the British 
zone. A proportion of the yarn produced will be passed to the 
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spinners as payment, and the remainder, which will be British 
owned, may either be re-shipped to this country or sent to the 
British or American zones 10 be woven into cloth, or exported 
from Germany on British account. 

The advantages of this scheme, now thar the Russian zone 
has been brought in (thus completing the arrangements described 
on page 429 of last week’s issue of The Economist) are obvious, 
It effects a unity in the German wool industry, by which tops 
from the British zone can be spun into yarn in the Russian zone 
and possibly woven in the American zone. In addition, it appears 
to allow British manufacturers a certain amount of latitude, for 
when they have shipped wool from England to Germany they 
ne longer come under the direction of the Wool Control and may 
therefore freely export the tops, yarns or tissues produced in 
Germany, subject to such conditions of contract or government 
restriction as may be in force. Such export, of course, will soon 
be on British account. 


* * * 


Colonial Banking Developments 


The Standard Bank of South Africa has announced the forma- 
tion of a subsidiary company, to be called the Standard Bank 
Finance and Development Corporation. The new company has 
been set up “to finance, assist and participate” in development 
in those African colonies where the bank already operates. With 
an initial issued capital of £500,000, the corporation will direct its 
activities to assisting agrioulure, commerce, industry and transport 
prumarily in the four East African territories of Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar. It will also be competent to handle the 
loan business of local authorities, to underwrite company flotations 
and to. provide funds in bulk purchasing operations. 

As the bank obviously recognises, progress at first may well be 
slow in these financially undeveloped communities. But this new 
venture, hike the comparable insmtution—Barclays Overseas 
Development Corporation—set up by Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) last year, will help to fill a serious gap in 
the financial structure of the African dependencies. 

The extent of this gap in the colonies has recently been brought 
out by the results of the Nigerian ‘and Fiji internal loans. In 
Nigeria £300,000 of 3} per cent stock, 1956-61, was offered locally 
at 98. Individual subscriptions totalled only 13 per cent of the 
amount issued. In Fiji, of an issue of £F530,000 of 3} per cent 
2§-vear stock, the underwriting banks had to take up 60 per cent. 
Such results, in the face of the better terms which Nigeria at any 
rate might have commanded in: London at that time, show how 
difficult and expensive it may be even for colonial Governments to 
raise funds locally. In most colonies the capital market is in a 
very rudimentary stage of development. The banks themselves 
are mainly concerned with providing deposit and current account 
facilities. During the war some pfogress was made in persuading 

_ uneducated local people to open post-office accounts and to buy 
National Savings Certificates, but progress is hindered. by the 
strong hoarding instincts.in backward communities. In present 
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circumstances, Development Corporations will provide a 

channel for Eucopean fimancial support, bur if capital. is to ‘be 
provided for the cclonies on an adequate scale to develop their 
resources, the African and other communities must. be gradually 
initiated into the arts of long-term investment of their owa 


savings. 
x * ; x 


Brick Production Problems : 


About a year ago a brick shortage threatened to hold up the 
housing programme and to retard the whole process of industrial 
reconversion. The threat was averted, however, for the output 
of bricks, which was only 179 million in March, 1946, compared 
with a pre-war monthly output of 650 million, reached 379 millliog 
in January, 1947. The brick industry’s tabour force was $3,099 
before the war, and now stands at 40,000, including some 4) 


prisoners of war. Various steps to increase output and Testor: 


the industry’s manpower have been taken by th: Ministry of 
Works, including the appointment of the Garrett committee on 
welfare and amenities (which revealed an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs) and the investigation ny by the technical com- 
mittee of the Brick Advisory Council. + sa 

The technical report, which is based on a survey of 50 brick 
works, shows that considerable economies in the use of we 
could be secured through the introduction of mechanical methods 
of clay-getting and haulage. Seventy per cent of all brickworks 
still win their clay by hand processes, and though these are pre- 
dominantly small firms, ariel over one-third of the 
national output of bricks. committee estimates that the 
equivalent of 6,000 to 15,000 of the pre-wzr labour force of 
53,000 could be saved by the application of more modern 
particularly in the extraction of clay. It therefore urges the 
Government to give priority to the production of excavating and 
conveying plant, and invites the Ministry of Works to undertake 
a full review of the industry’s requirements and existing capacity 
of the engineering industry to meet it. 

The report is valuable as a technical survey, though the com- 
mittee was Obviously limited by its terms of reference. Its con- 
clusions, however, suggest the further question of what action # 
being taken to speed up the production of equipment, which is, 
at the moment, the chief limiting factor on the expansion of 
brick output. The absence of any clear-cut scheme of priorities 
between the competing demands for machinery by other essential 
industries, such as mining and agriculture, and the pressure of 
the export programme, is having serious effects. Nor does the 
report concern itself with the structural reorganisation of the 
brick industry, and the scope for concentrating output at the mos 
efficient werks. Concentration promises greater efficiency and 
production per man-hour, and important: fuel savings, particuladly 
at Fletton works ; but these advantages would tc some extent a 
least, be offset by increased transport costs, But decisions will 
have to be taken, sooner or later, about the future of the brick 
industry. It is only by the negative fact of critical shortages 
in timber and other materials that current brick production ® 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS : 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in Records and Statistics. Notes on the following company reports also 
appear in the Supplement : De Beers; British Aluminium; Swan Hunter; British Xylonite 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 29, 1947 
sufficient for this year’s i 


requirements. _4n particular, the smaller . 
firms should be told whether any scheme for reorganisation 


and 
concentration is contemplated, and what material and financial 
assistance they cam expect for capital re-equipment and 
modernisation. 

* a . * 


Bowater Group Reorganisation 


No tears will be shed at the reorganisation of the structure 
of the Bowater Group which was approved on March 25th, 
for even when decked out with consolidated accounts 
of the excellence of the recent report, it called for sim- 
plification, Under the scheme, Bowater’s Paper Mills 
will become entirely. a holding company—at present it 
combines the functions of holding and manufacturing com- 
pany—and will transfer its manufacturing assets to a new sub- 
sidiary, Bowater’s Thames Paper Mills. The two intermediate 
holding companies, Edward Lloyd Investment and Bowater-Lloyd 
Newfoundland (these carry On no active business, but merely 
hold the ordinary capitals of two of the operating companies, 


Edward Lloyd and Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper 
Mills respectively) will be liquidated. These two operating 
concerns, the new Thames Company, together with Bowaters & 
Lloyds Sales and Bowater’s Mersey Paper Mills, will be directly 
controlled subsidiaries of the new holding company. 

To achieve this reorganisation will involve the followmg repay- 
ments and new issues :— 


Repayments.—{£921,096 Bowater’s Paper Mills 34 per cent 
debenture stock at 102, requiring £939,518 ; £736,400" Bowater’s 
Mersey 3} per cent debenture stock at 102, requiring £751,128 ; 
£1,144,024, Bowater-Lloyd Newfoundland 44 per cent debenture 
stock at 102, requiring £1,166,904 ; and £2,000,000 Lloyd 
Investment 5 per cent redeemable preference stock at 25s. 6d., 
including Is. premium and. 4s. 6d. in lieu of dividend arrears, 
Swi tho £2,550,000. The total cost of these repayments is 

Issues (all Bowater’s Paper Mills)—£3,250,000 3} cent new 
debenture stock at 101 ; 200,000 6} per cent behead shares of 
£1 at 31s. (quoted at 33s, before the issue of the scheme) ; 500,000 
74 per cent £1 preference shares at 37s. (quoted at 42s. 3d.); and 
500,000 £1 ordinary shares at 40s. (quoted at 55s.). These issues 
will be offered to existing shareholders, and holders of the deben- 


ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 
LS 
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tures and preference shares which are to be repaid will -have: the 
right to convert. eo 
Holders of more than half the capital sent proxies in/favour 

of this necessarily complicated scheme, which brings the equity 
of Bowater’s, on which a notional 50 per cent was earned in 1946, 
in sight of dividends. 


Shorter. Notes 
The price of virgin aluminium in ingots or notch bars has been 
increased from £72 15s. to £80 per long ton delivered consumers’ 
works. The increase in price will enable the Ministry of Supply 
to average out the cost of metal purchased at home and abroad. 
‘s , 


Mr H. L. Uriing Clark has been elected the chaieman of the 
Stock Exchange Council in succession to Sir Robert Pearson. 


Mr F. H. Doran, is to join Mr John Braithwaite as a deputy- 
chairman of the Council. 


The response to the circular sent out to members of the Stock 
Exchange on March 3, 1947, which gave particulars of the pro- 
posed scheme of reorganisation, has proved favourable. About 
§74 per cent of the present membership of the Stock Exchange 
expressed their views on the scheme, and of the replies received, 
1,810 were favourable and 406 opposed it. The Council have 
felt fortified by this result, and are now to prepare the necess/Fy 
resolutions for altering the deed of settlement and the legal 
documents for carrying the scheme into effect. 

* 


‘The Rand gold mines made a working loss of almost £300,000 
in February owing to the “ unofficial” white miners strike, The 
January profit was £2 million. Working costs rose to 184s. 10d. 
entation ee 

Hed. 


* 


By a typographical error, certain oil production statistics in the 
leading article, “Oil Stockraking,” in last week’s issue were 
attributed to the “ Palistine Press Service.” This should have 
read the Petroleum Press Service. 


POOL, LORRIMER & TABBERER, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917) 
Worsted Spinners & Hosiery Manufacturers, Leicester 


Authorised CAPITAL 


£160,000 in 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock (transfera 


} ble in Units of 10s. each) ... 
oe in Ordinary Stock (transferable in Units of 4s. each) ... sin eis aie obs 


,000 in 200,000 Ordinary Shares of 4s. each 


There are no Debentures, Mortgages or Loan Capital. 


The Application Lists opened and closed 
On FRIDAY the 28th MARCH 1947 
for an OFFER FOR SALE by 


THE CHARTERHOUSE FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


OF 


350,000 ORDINARY STOCK UNITS OF 4s. AT 31s. EACH. 


The “ Offer for Sale ” showed inter alia that :— 


The Company falises in Machine Yarns, Hand 


, A Yarns, all types of Babies’ a 
A Mews Half-Hose, Infante’ Shawls, Pram Rugs and Sleeping 


Children’s Wear, Ladies’ Outerwear and Underwear, Ladies’ Hose 


nd 
, and also has a profitable trade in Hand Knitting and Mending Wools which are spun in 
Profits before E.P.T., N.D.C. and income tax were as follows for the 16 years ended 31st December 1946 :— 


£ 

we 653 1935 
‘ rte 1936... 

. 42,591 1937... 

23,714 1988... 

Turnover in ttie first two months of the current year 
for fourteeti ‘days as the result of the ban on the use 

a that. profits for 


eo rofi ¢" tbh 
ont of which the Di 
is offered. 





£ 
. 53,549 1943 sss 
+» 124,097 1944... 
88,301 1945 ... 
77,079 1946... aes 
year by £23,581 despite the partial c’ g of the Leicester 
ull produetion was resumed on the ting of ‘ 
ect to taxation) in each year, and they consider that the 
annual profits at least equal to this 

Preference Stock to 60.4 per cent. on issued 

dividend of 35 per cent, equivalent to £4 10s. 3d: on the price of 31s, at w 

















COMPANY MEETINGS 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


THE PROPOSED MERGER 
CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The 113th annual general meeting of the” 


proprietors of the Bank of. Australasia was 
held at the office of. the corporation, 4, 
Threadneedle. Street, London, .E.C., on .the 
27th instant. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman (the Hon. Geoffrey 
Cokayne ‘Gibbs, C.M.G.) circulated with the 
report of the’ directors and balance-sheet for 
the year to October 14, 1946: 

The year under review has been a satis- 
factory one, and you will be pleased to see 
a further considerable expansion in the 
balance-sheet, the total having increased by 
more than eight million pounds to the new 
record figure of £95,503,000. On the liabili- 
ties side, current accounts, which five years 
ago stood at £22,000,000 and ten years ago 
wese a little over £13,000,000, have risen to 
£52,000,000, which is an imcrease of 
£8,455,000 compared with the previous year. 
On the other hand, there is a reduction of 

‘2,700,000 in deposits at interest, which may 
be accounted for by the low rates of imterest 
we are permitted to offer, and the counter- 
attraction of Government loans and other 
forms of investment. 


STRONG POSITION 


Some measure. of the strength of our 
balance-sheet is to be found in the fact that 
cash balances, money af calf and short notice, 
Treasury bills and Government ’ securities 
tozether represent 68.5 per cent. of our total 
deposits, many-of which are for fixed periods. 

AS regards the profit and loss account; an 
increase in gross profits of £126,000 is offset 
by an increase of £110,000 in charges of 
management, which as largely accounted for 
by increased salaries, partly due to the return 
of ouf staff from the Services.* The profits of 
the year to October, 1946, have made it 
possible for dividends amounting to £210,375 
te be paid to the proprietors. 


MERGER WITH UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


You will have seen the following statement 
whic: appeared in the Press on February 21: 


“The directors of the Bank of Australasia 
and of tae’ Union Bank of Australia, Limited, 
have agreed to recommend to their respective 
shareholders on a date to be notified as soon 
as circumstances allow that the two banks 
should be merged into one institution om the 
basis that shareholders of the Union Bank of 
Australia, Limited, shall receive one Bank of 
Australasia share of £5 paid (with reserve 
liability of £5) for each Union Bank of 
Australia, Limited, share of £5 paid (with 
reserve liability of £10). iB 

“ Approval to proceed with the project has 
beea received from the Governments of the 


Commonwealth of Australie. and» Dominion. 


of New Zealand. 


“The directors have been informed by the 
Capital Issues Committee in London that 
while it must be understood that the Com- 
mittee are not ing any opinion on the 
financial merits of the scheme from the point 
of view of the shareholders they will be pre- 
pared to give favourable consideration to the 
necessary issue Of shares when they learn 
that the scheme has been sanctioned by the 
shareholders. . 


“Permission willbe sought for the name 
of the merz<d institution: . 
Sod Union Meee? > Be. eae 

“The directors of both banks desire to 


State that in the event of the proposed amal- _ 


gamation taking place, it will in no way 
endanger the preservation of the emolyments 

and pension rights or the continuity of em- 
ployment of the staffs.” > 


THE BOARD’S VIEW 


Your directors felt that, for the protection 
of shareholders of both banks, it was im- 
portant that the proposal for the merger 
should be made public as soon as possible, 
for, in. dealing with the;requiremenfs of the 
authorities of three countries, it was inevitable 
that many people had to be consulted, For 
the scme reason, it may be some little time 
before we can put before shareholders the 
necessary resolutions, but we are confident 
that these resolutions will meet with your 
approval. There are many reasons, which 
will be obvious to you, why this proposed 
merger should bring increased prosperity to 
the shareholders and increased opportumatics 
to the staffs of both banks, but it is not pro- 
posed to detail them at this stage. I would, 
however, like to state that while these two 
institutions of equal stature have long and 
honoured records I am certain that together 
they will win even greater renown and render 
even greaicr service to the public of .the 
Commonwealth of Australia and. the 
Dominion of New Zealand. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


MR W. M. PRYOR’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Sun 
Life Assurance Society will be held at 63, 
Threadneedle Street, London, E.C,2, on 
Tuesday, April 15, 1947, 

Mr W. M. Pryor, D.S.O., D.L., chairman 
of the Society, has issued a statement to 
shareholders, which in outline is as follows: 


FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO 


As at December 31st last the total funds of 
the Society were £62,823,000, as compared 
with £59,857,000 at the’ beginning of the 
year. The total-inecme of the Society for 
the year amounted to {9,204,000 and ex- 
ceeded the outgo by nearly three million 
pounds. The premium income of the life 
assurance fund was 6,518,000, of which 
£138,000 represented single premiums. The 
gross interest income of the fund amounted 
to £2,136,000, representing a gross rate of 
interest earned on the fund of £3 18s. 11d. 


cemt. per annum, as against the rate of .. 


per 4 
£3 19s. 11d. per cent. per annum which was 
earned in 1945, 


Death claims amounted to £1,672,000, and 
were slightly higher than those of the pre- 
vious year. The actual mortality itself during 
1946 :was also pet) Spite so favourable as in 
the previous year, although it was appreciably 
within the expectation according to the table 
from which our present rates of premium are 
calculated. ‘Claims by maturity at £2,707 000 
were rather smaller ‘than in the previous 
year. ds 


NEW BUSINESS 


icies and the sum 
assured was about double that of the pre- 
vious year. The sum assured figure itself 
represented a very satisfactory increase of 
over seven million pounds upon the Society’s 


also continued in popularity. This © bas 


‘ is fully @escribed ih a bocklet entitled “A 


House in the Sun,” which also sets cut the 
advamiages of the. scheme, the Mest appre. 
ciated feature of which is the provision for 
the automatic repayment of the advance in 
the event of the death of the borrower“ 


INVESTMENTS 


The cheap money policy has ha 
brought with it investment difficulties 
have confronted ail life offices, bur these 
have not induced us to abandon the invest 


lowed for so many years, although 
temptation to search for attractive yds 
more speculative fields is obviously gre 
The proportion of our assets invested in the 
British pire now exceeds 98 per cenr 
and the market value of our Stock Ex 


nes 
noe 


. He 
4a adh, 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


The results of the Society’s quinquennial 
penn, a ae made at Decembet 31st 

St, are given in Actuary’s report. It 
will be observed that the rate of interest at 
which the life assurance contracts were 
valued was 2} per cent. per annum. Having 
regard to the financial effects of the war upon 
our business, and in particular to the jn- 
creased meeny ay decreased interest earn- 
ing capacity which we have experienced, | 
think that the rates of somtisiiakes Malina 
to be allotted to participating policies which 
are set out in the revote are:most satiths - 
ory. 

DIVIDEND 


The proprietors’ share of the s to 
be divided is £443,477. A half-y divi- 
dend of 2s, per share (free of income tax), 
payable on June 30th next, has been ‘ 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 
T welcome this oppartunity of con 
on al 


ing our general manager, the executive ant 
our entire staff upon the excellent results 
which we are able to place before you. On 
behalf of the board I would like to thank’ 
all concerned for their loyal i 
and in particular I would like to express 

Personal appreciation of the way in which 
those of our staff who have returned from the 
Forces have so quickly readjusted t 
to civilian duties and have thus-énabled our 
Organisation, in spite of the strains : 
upon it, to function .as smoothly and satis’ 
factorily as ‘ever. " 






‘3 





BEIRA RAILWAY COMPANY; 
LIMITED i 


>) “GOOD PRosPECTS 


; 
$ 
if 


Bs forty-sixth ape a oT 
of this company was in London 
24th instant, Mr Arthur E. Hadley, CBE, 
the chairman, presiding. at 
The following is an extract from the : 
man’s statement circulated with che : 
and accounts. il 
You will notice that we have now beat 
our taxation reserve up to the date of tht 
balance-sheet instead of following our prt 
vious practice of reserving only for out ig# 
liability at that date. In order to do this wt 
have reduced our general reserve by 


but you will see tha future taxation now 
hens athe § balance-sheet 
The provision in tht 





reserved 


an estimate—at current taxation rates—of 
actual taxes, which will eventually 
- on those profits, 


nou 


Oe ath re i Nth he i 


g 
e 


enon ee 
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I warned you last year that they would, but 
this year we have not had to reserye for 
any arrears of > we. wete 
able to make a small start in catching up 
on past arrears. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profits for the year amounted to 
£88,859, which has been carried down to an 
appropriation account, and, after various 
adjustments, there is a balance of £1 
to the credit of this account. The direciors 
recommend that a dividend of 2s, 6d. per 
share, less income-tax, absorbing £72,189, 
be paid, that £15,000 be transferred to divi- 
dend equalisation account, and that the 
balance of £39,671 be carried forward to next 
account. As you will see from. the repost 
the Portuguese Government did not exercise 
their right to expropriate the company in 
1946, and this right does not arise again for 
another ten years. 


The prospects for the current year are 
good, though I foresee that operating. costs 
will again show increases over last year, due 
to the ever-rising cost. of materials and 
labour. With effect from December Ist last 
employees have been granted a higher cost 
of living allowance considerably wider in 
scope as has been granted to the other com- 
panies comprising our transport system. 


During the past three years ended Sep- 
tember 30th last we have received in the 
division of certain specially rated through 
traffics an allowance in excess of a straight 
mileage proportion. In view of the greatly 
improved position this allowance has been 
discontinued with effect from October 1, 
1946. Nevertheless, our gross receipts for 
the first three months of the year, amounting 
to £269,153, show the substantial increase of 
£54,900 over the same three months of Jast 
year, 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 
MR J. N. SHAW’S ADDRESS 





The annual general meeting of the Scottish 
onan. a Assurance Edintoreh. Society was held, 
on the instant, in 

The Right Honourable The Ear] of Stair, 
K.T., D.S.O., presided and called upon Mr 
J. N. Shaw, C.A., chairman of the board of 
soe rs, to submit the report and balance 

eet. 


Mr. Shaw said: The year 1946 gave us 
tecord new business both in assurances and 
annuities; the met figures, after deducting 
feassurances, were {2.166,980 of sums 
assured and £595.045 of annuity purchase 
money. The amount of life assurance exceeds 
our previous record, achieved in 1937, by 
nearly a quarter of a million pounds, while 
annuity business is at a level not hitherto 
approached. There seems to be a growing 
appreciation of the benefits of life assurance 
net only for its primary object of providing 
for dependents, but also as a safe and attrac- 
tive investment in these days of short supply 
of sound remunerative outlets for savings. 
The difficulty of finding other suitable invest- 
Ments is contributing also to the popularity 
of annuities and the Society has taken special 
Steps to meet the demand. 

There are two well-known objections to 
buying an ordinary life annuity ; firstly, there 
4s the loss involved in the event of the death 
of the annuitant soon after hase; and 

Y, tax is normally payable on the full 
annual payments, although these payments 
fe im part capital, The Society’s special 
annuity contracts go a long way towards 
Meeting both these objections, and it is not 
surprising that they represent over 90 per 
Cent. of the year’s annuity purchase money. 


At is becoming almost a matter of toutine 
for your chairman to report a satisfactory 
claims experience. You will be pleased to 
learn that the 1946 results have been excep- 
tionally good. “The sums paid in respect of 
all death claims amounted to 1, and 
only on two occasions during the pest forty 

ears, notwithstanding the growth of our 
pusiness over the period, has the figure been 

SS. 

Claims under endowment assurances 
amounted to a little less than £500,000. 


Such claims are, of course, fully provided for 
in advance. 


EXPENSES 


The reopening of branch offices, the re- 
turn of staff from the Services and the pur- 
suits of a vigorous new business policy, com- 
bined with higher salary levels and higher 
costs generally, have, of course; increased 
Our expenses over the low level of ‘recent 
years, and as the full effect of these changes 
did not apply throughout the whole of the 
year 1946, a further increase is inevitable 
during the current year. The all-over cost, 
however, of conducting the business is not 
out of line with the size of our funds and 
the scale of our operations. 


RATE OF INTEREST 


_ The rate of interest earned on the funds 
is of special significance in these days of 
low yields, and the important figure is the 
net rate alter payment of income tax. The 
society is taxed in respect of the great bulk 
of its business on interest income less ¢x- 
penses, so that the recent rise in expenses 
to which I have referred has. to be kept in 
mind in considering the following figures, 
which show for the first four years of the 
present quinguennium the net rate of 
interest per cent, calculated on the life as- 
surance fund, excluding the reserve fund 
and carry forward: —1943, £3 6s. 4d. ; 1944, 
£3 5s. 11d.5 1945, £3 8s, Sd.; 1946, 
£3 ils. 3d. These rates are satisfactory in 
the circumstances of the period covered, and 
the 1946 figure particularly so, even allow- 
ing for the expense factor, because apart 
from exchanges of securities, we had the 
task during the year not only of finding new 
investments for the £733,000 by which the 
funds increased, but also of re-investing the 
proceeds of debentures and other securities 
which fell due for repayment. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Let us turn now to the balance sheet. A 
comparison of the assets with last year’s 
figures shows several important changes. 
Ordinary stocks and shares are increased by 
nearly £500,000. Our holding of Bank of 
stock, which stood in the books at 
, was, of course, converted into 3 
per cemt. Treasury stock when the bank was 
nationalised. 

Taking imto account this new holding 
along with other transactions the net result 
is an increase in British Government securi- 
ties by £214,000. Debenture stocks are up 
by £160,000 and loans to the Standard 
Property Investment Company, Limited, by 
05,000, The market value of our Stock 
pane securities is considerably in excess 
the figures shown in the balance sheet, 


* 


] 
of 
BONUS PROSPECTS 


We are now one-quarter way through the 
final year of the current quinquennium and 
an actuarial investigation is due at December 
3lst next. One cannot under present con- 
ditions look very far ahead, but in the 
absence of a totally unexpected and excep- 
tional change I anticipate that good bonus 
results wall be disclosed-at the end of this 
year. 

The adoption of the report. was . duly 
carried, 
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(HOOVER) EIMITED "! ¢ 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of 
Hoover, Limited, was held, on the 21st in- 
stant, at Perivale. 


Mr.C. B. Golston, C.B.E.. MiC, D.C.M.. 
chairman and managing director, ‘said that 
the progress of the company continued to be 
very satisfactory. The process of reconver- 
sion tO peace-time production had been 
successfully concluded. They had, the re- 
markable achievement to their credit of 
marketing cleaners at pre-war prices, not- 
withstanding the substantial rise in wages 
and cost of materials. He believed that the 
Hoover clectric cleaners were the only manu- 
factured products of importance in this 
country which were bemg marketed on a 
large scale at pre-war prices. That had been 
achieved partly as the result of increased 
efficiency of production and in’ a greater 
measure by cubstantial economies in the cost 
of distribution, There was no slackening in 
the demand. 


He was glad to be able to give an encourag- 
ing report on the substantial progress of their 
export trade. How successful they had been 
might be seen from the fact that on the basis 
for the most part of pre-war prices their 
exports during 1946 had risen to no less than 
225 per cent. compared with 1938, the last 
pre-war year. They had an jmpressive 
volume of orders for export on hand, in- 
cluding many important orders from “ hard 
currency ” countries. 


In spite of great difficulties, their profit 
for the year was a secord at £773,000, and 
they proposed a final dividend of 25 per 
cent., less tax, making 30 per cent. for the 
year, together with a bonus of 10 per cent., 
less tax, which represented dn increase of 
10 per cent. altogether on the dividend and 
bonus paid last year. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As regards the future, they were deter- 
mined to play their full part in the restoration 
of the national economy by expanding their 
exports to the maximum. For that purpose 
they had designed a special export cleaner of 
the cylinder type, particularly suited to. con- 
ditions in a number of export markets. Their 
cylinder type of cleaner was, he believed, 
better in quality than any other cylinder type 
cleaner on the market and, when available, 
it would be retailed in this country at the 
remarkably low price of £10 10s., exclusive 
of purchase tax. 


In the proposed new factory at Merthyr 
Tydfil they would manufacture an electric 
washing machine constructed on an entirely 
new principle. It was very small and capable 
of being used in the. smallest house or flat, 
but it would handle the largest pieces of 
washing. He believed that it would be 
the lowest priced good quality machine on the 
market. If there were no major dislocations 
of the economic system, they hoped te com- 
mence production this year. They believed 
that they would be able to build up a large 
export trade in that washing machine. 


In regard to the home market for it, their 
research showed that there was a very sub- 
stantial potential market. It should be an 
immense boon to the housewife and ii was 
important that that labour-saving appliance 
should be niade available as quickly as pos- 
sible. The consumption of clectricity by 
their washing machine and cleaner was 


minute and was far out-weighed by the in- 
estimable benefit which they br t to the 
over-burdened housewife. They planned 


greatly to increase their production of frac- 
tional horse-power motors to meet the large 
and urgent demands at home and abroad. 


The. report. was. adopted. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The ordinary general meeting of this bank 
was held at 24, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., 
‘ on the 25th instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, Mr. J. K. 
Michie, circulated with the report and 
accounts :— 

It is a pleasure to me to be able to put 
before you the results of another satisfactory 
year’s work. As you will see, despite un- 
settled conditions in India and Burma, net 
profits after mecessary reservations and due 
provision for taxation and other charges are 
slightly higher than for the year 1945. 


EXPANSION OF FIGURES 


The total of the balance sheet is again 
higher by a littl more than £1,000,000, the 
bulk of this increase appearing under the 
heading current, fixed deposit and other 
accounts. This increase is the more satisfac- 
tory when we take into account that during 
the closing months of the year many manu- 
facturers and exporters required much larger 
sums to finance their business, 

Cash on hand, at call and at bankers 
amounting to £16,111,000 is about £451,000 
lower than last year. Despite the reduction 
and the fact that our portfolio of Treasury 
bills was much reduced, we still. maintained 
a very satisfactory liquid position, holding 
about 30 per cent. of the total of our demand 
liabilities in cash and Treasury bills..During 
the year our investments increased by over 
£2,000,000, mostly represented by “ dated” 
securities maturing within the next five years. 
Bills of exchange show a considerable re- 
duction of approximately £6,700,000— 
entirely accounted for by the fall in our hold- 
ings of Treasury bills. Discounts, loans re- 
ceivable, etc., increased by about £6,000,000. 
The bulk of these borrowings took place in 
the late months of the year, when prices of 
certain of India’s exports advanced and when 
increasing imports also required financing. 


IMPORTANCE oF SOUND BANKING 


Throughout 1946 and throughout the 
world each country in its own way was strug- 
gling to adapt its economy to conditions 
fundamentally altered by war and its after- 
math, and, as we have recently been sharply 
reminded, this adjustment is only in its early 
stages and the process is likely to be slow 
and painful. 

The only generalisation I feel justified in 
making is that sound and progressive bank- 
ing will be one of the absolute essentials to 
a sound and lasting world recovery and it is 
our policy to ensure that the National Bank 
of India will be in a position to take its full 


share in that service in the times 
ahead of us. 
The countries in which the bank operates 


could not expect to escape this prob of 
readjustment and, indeed, recent happenings 
in India, Ceylon and Burma have already 
given illustrations of the forms it can take 
and the dangers that are a consequence. 

In East Africa and Aden so far I am glad 
to say the manifestations are fewer and less 
marked. India and Burma are faced with the 
added major complication of working out 
new political patterns for themselves and as 
an institution which has served the public in 
these countries for the better part of a cen- 
tury, we wish them wisdom in their counsels 
and success in resolving the many difficult 
and rn problems which this supreme task 
ent 


As Mr ord James has repeatedly 
told you, a liciency of food is the first 
economic necessity for India, and as it hap- 
pens, its attainment is partly tied up with the 
ay ref rcs $ agriculture. This for- 
tunately l¢ a promising beginning; 
but India’s population does not stand still 


and the problem will remain one of urgency 
for many years. 

Tndia’s sooein has continued to command 
good prices in world markets and her trade 
balance for 1946 has been favourable, but 
unfortunately much invaluable production 
and effort has been lost through strikes and 
disturbances, and these in turn have led to a 
considerable recession in Stock Exchange 
values. 

Preliminary talks between the Govern- 
ment of India and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have recently been concluded in India 
on the question of the “ sterling balances. 
In the present circumstances it is unlikely 
that these conversations have produced any- 
thing more than an interim plan, although 
it is of the utmost importance to both coun- 
tries that a fair and workable solution should 
be reached at the earliest possible moment. 

Ceylon’s principal export trades in tea and 
rubber are embarking on the experiment of 
free marketing: rubber as the result of an 
international decision, but tea at the instance 
of the Government of Ceylon. 


DEVELOPMENT IN EAST AFRICA 


I have already mentioned that in East 
Africa conditions have been relatively settled. 

Special mention, however, must be made 
of the very large scheme of agricultural de- 
velopment now being launched under the 
egis of His Maijestv’s Government by the 
Governments of Tanganyika, Kenya and 
Northern Rhodesia in conjunction with the 
United Africa Co., Limited, who will in the 
development stages act as Government 
agents. By this scheme it is hoped to bring 
34 million acres under crop with the principal 
object of producing groundnuts, and the 
eventual programme will entail the employ- 
ment of a labour force of 25,000. This and 
other developments in East African terri- 
tories cannot but lead to a great expansion of 
their whole economy and to a general rise in 
the standard of living of the population. 


BRITISH HOME STORES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The nineteenth annual general meciing of 
British Home Stores, Limited, was held, on 
the 19th instant, in London, Mr Horace 
Moore (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s statement:—-Profits for the year 
showed a satisfactory increase at £292,331, 
against £216,671. An interim dividend was 
paid in September, 1946, of 164 per cent. A 
final dividend of 50 per cent. is now recom- 
mended, which will leave a slightly increased 
carry-forward of £25,144. 

During last year our sales increased sub- 
stantially, but costs of operation also rose 
considerably. In drapery goods, which form 
an important part of our business, we find 
as yet only a small improvement in supplies. 
It is to be hoped that the supply position 
will become easier because we know just how 
depleted the wardrobes of the public gener- 
ally have become. 


Our satisfactory results have been in no 
small measure due to the support of our 
regula: suppliers. Many have told us of the 
stabilising effect on their business that a close 
manufacturer-distributor relationship has 
brought to them, and how by the policy of 
selling a portion of their production to our 
guaranteed regular outlet they have been able 
to operate with greatly improved efficiency 
and results, 

As a result of the fuel crisis it is difficult 
to make a forecast for the current year, In 
the past our business has ed resilient to 
difficulties, and we will use Our utmost 
endeavours to produce ence again a satis- 
factory result. 


The report was adopted. 
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NORTH - EASTERN ELEC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LItiTk 


SR 
THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT |. 
RIDLEY’S REVIEW 


The fifty-ninth ordinary general in 
of this company was » on the Bett 
instant, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. tt 

The chairman (The Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Ridley) in the course of his speech, stated 
that the amount of electricity supplied to 
consumers in 1946—exceeding 1,834 million 
units—established a record in the ; 
of the company, but the gross 
amounting to £1,986,517, showed a decrease 
compared with the previous year. 
payment of the posed dividends for 
year 1946, the ance remaining will 
£112,812 to carry forward to the present 
year. 


i 


cee 


NATIONALISATION 


On the subject of nationalisation the 
chairman said that, whether the j 1 
were owned by the nation in the name ¢ 
an electricity authority, or by a lar 
number of individuals in the form of is 
holders and ratepayers, the essential thi 
was that it should be efficiently and om 
cally run in the interests of the consumers 
and of the owners. The Bill failed in over- 
centralisation of control, the separation jn 
any area of generation and distribution, and 
the lack of financial autonomy for the Are: 
Electricity Boards. It seemed that no area 
would be able to stand on its own and reflect 
its efficiency of operation, or otherwise, in 
the satisfactory service to consumers at an 
economical cost; nor could it, under the 
proposed system of finance and ac y, 
clearly show what had been the result of its 
operation in any one year. These were grave 
defects, but it was not too late to hope that 
the Bill could still be modified and improved. 

The chairman then reviewed the various 
ways in which the company had, during B 
course of its career, been first in the 
with technical deve s affecting the 
electricity supply industry, including th 
adoption of 66,000-volt transmission for the 
inter-connection of power stations—the fore- 
runner of the present national grid system. 


if 


PRIDE IN ACHIEVEMENTS 


Continuing, he said: We can rightly claim 
to have achieved, throughout the life of the 
company, what is stated in the Government's 
Electricity Bill as its first object, namely, 
“the use of all economical methods of 
generating, transmitting .and distributing 
electricity.” Indeed our area of supply of 
5,640 square miles, with total connections 
of 1,414,526 kilowatts and 302,443 con- 
sumers, is a large and balanced area cot 
taining a variety of industrial and domestic 
consumers, both urban and rural, such asa 
in the minds of those who advocate i 
organisation of the industry, We claim mor- 


over that we have already achieved that 


degree of co-ordination which 
nationalisation su uous. 
In conclusion, as this will probably 


ae | 
our last annual meeting if the Bill past 


in its present form, I think we can 
say that our undertaking will be handed over 
in a sound condition when the time comes 
and, though regretting the policy 

enforces this change, we can only hope that 
the industry will, in spite of it, continue? 
give good service to the public. ee 


DECLARED DIVIDENDS eed 


The directors’ report and statement | 


accounts were adopted, and confirmation wi 
given to the payment of full dividends 0 
the 7 per cent, and 5 per cent. Presi 
Stocks and 7 per cent. on the Ordinary 90% 
less income tax. a 

The retiring directors were re-elected, # 
Messrs Price) Waterhouse and Co. W 
reappointed auditors. 
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GOSSARD LIMITED, \_) 
CORSET TRADE PROBLEMS 
MR B. M. LINDSAY FYNN’S REVIEW 


The 12th -ordinary general meeting of 
Gossard, Limited, was held, on the 20th 
instant, at the registered offices, 168, Regent 
Street, London, W., Mr B. M. Lindsay Fynn, 
F.C.A., the chairman, presiding. 

The secretary, Mr. W. A. Dormer, read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. ; 

The following is the chairman’s statement 

circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year 1946:—-During the year we. were 
almost entirely engaged on civilian produc- 
tion—our Government. production — having 
declined to very small proportions—but con- 
ditions have by no means reverted to those 
of before the war... Our greatest difficulty, 
and indeed that of the corset industry in 
eneral, remains the shortage of female 
abour. Despite our excellent. canteen. facili- 
ties, our social and welfare club, our five-day 
week, our training schemes and high average 
earnings, our labour force at our main factory 
at Leighton Buzzard remains stationary. 
Bedford factory, opened last Spring, is fully 
staffed, and has made a welcome contribution 
to output, which contribution will continue 
to increase for some months as our girls 
become more highly trained. 

We applied for permission to extend the 
Bedford factory, as more girls apply to us for 
employment than our small works can 
accommodate, but we have been refused 
official sanction and we are therefore nego- 
fiating in other areas. 


RAW MATERIAL SHORTAGE 


Our other great difficulty, which is a spe- 
cial difficulty of Gossards more than of the 
trade in general, is the shortage of raw 
materials suitable for the high quality mer- 
chandise for which we are known. We are 
the highest grade manufacturers in Britain 
and it is precisely the high grade materials 
that are in shortest supply. In addition the 
production of garments from them is restric- 
ted and the restriction affects us, of course, 
to an exceptional degree. 

The Board of Trade last autumn decided 
to admit a quota of American and foreign 
corsets. The garments imported (and we 
were given an allocation) are comparatively 
expensive, and I suggest that the precious 
dollar exchange could have been used better 
had it been diverted to increase the purchase 
of the high-grade raw materials we need so 
badly for our home trade ani of specialised 
plant and machinery which we need to main- 
tain and further improve our high output per 
operative. 


EXPORT TRADE DOUBLED 


Our export trade has developed consider- 
ably during the year being nearly double that 
of 1945, and considerably more than in the 
last pre-war year, This has been helped by 

grant of import licences to enable us to 
purchase high-grade materials abread, pro- 
vided the resultant finished: product is wholly 
exported. We believe that to-day we are one 
of the largest exporters. of British corsets. 
wir exports are almost entirely of the 
highest quality product, requiring operatives 
k and accustomed to fine work 
and fabrics. This is why we need more high- 
grade materials and greater freedom to con- 
centrate our production on_ high-class 
models, both for home and export, as it is 
very difficult to make both high-grade and 
uity merchandise in the same factory and 
with the same operatives. 
ae are still certain valuable corset 
abrics made in Britain which are not avail- 
able to the corset trade, even for export 
Cofsets, but which are exported in the piece 
t the markets we supplied with corsets 
will the war. I hope the Board of Trade 
make those available to us also—other- 
wise we shall be compelled by local compet- 
ton and American exports to consider the 
‘tection of local factories in our overseas 


m and so 0 jose for ever much valuable 
eet ae! : AER 


| HIGHER OUTPUT PER OPERATIVE 


Now I have told you the gloomier pro- 
blems—restrictions, shortage of fine materials 
and labour, etc. There is also a brighter 
side. Our output per operative is sub- 
stantially higher than before the war, and: is 
equal to the best American standards. Our 
volume of civilian production in 1946 was 
50 per cent. higher than our volume in the 
last pre-war year (while that of the industry 
as a whole is 40 per cent. lower), and yet 
we are selling on the average at less than 
our pre-war prices. We are justly proud of 
our achievement and yet dissatisfied with it. 
The demand for our products has risen so 
largely that they are almost unobtainable and 
are sold immediately they reach the stores. 
I want to tell our customers how much we 
regret what we consider the wholly inade- 
quate deliveries we continue to make to 
them and how much we appreciate their 
forbearance in the matter. We anticipate 
that our output in 1947 will show an in- 
crease over that for 1946, although unfortu- 
nately the fuel crisis led to the temporary 
compulsery closure of our Leighton Buzzard 
and Bedford factories. 

During the year we appointed Miss Cassy 
an executive director. Miss Cassy came to 
us from our good friends Harrods, Ltd., and 
is well known to the trade. I am satisfied 
that the appointment was a wise one, and 
that it will enable us still further to improve 
our quality and service. 


VISITS TO USA 


We like, from time to time, to renew our 
American contacts, and with this in view, I 
paid two visits by air to the U.S.A. — the 
second time being accompanied by Mr Sam- 
brook, our works director, and Miss Cassy, 
our stylist. We received the greatest kind- 
ness and assistance from our friends in the 
American Gossard Company, with whom we 
were able to discuss our many problems and 
from whom we could learn: the latest de- 
velopments in American manufacturing tech- 
nique and fashion trends. Most of the time 
was spent in factories or in the corset depart- 
ments of the big American stores or in 
informal talks with buyers from all parts of 
the States, and we were made to feel that 
the magnificent organisation of the H. W. 
Gossard Company was entirely at our ser- 
vice and to realise that it is still the leading 
high-grade corset business im America. 
Indeed, it goes from strength to strength. 

Our subsidiary and associated companies 
have made marked progress during the year, 
their output and ts in total being a 
record, and we anticipate that they will make 
sull further progress this year. One factory 
that ite a direct hit from a medium 
bomb is closed for reconstruction, but should 
reopen next summer, while an associated 
company has obtained permission to build a 
small new factory to replace production space 
destroyed in the war, and this 
available in about six months’ time. 


LIQUID POSITION STRENGTHENED 


During the year the directors obtained. per- 
mission to place 50,000 54. per cent. Pre- 
ference shares of {1 each at 23s. 6d., less 6d. 
commission, as a result, our liquid posi- 
non has been greatly strengthened, We also 
realised a part of our trade investments at a 
substantial profit. ; 

In view of the Cohen Committee recom- 
mendations, we publish this year a con- 
solidated balance sheet. . To achieve this it 
was necessary to alter our balance sheet date 
to December 31st, and alter similarly the 
dates in the case of our subsidiary com- 
penies as their accounts terminated on 
differing dates. : 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. The retiring directors, Mr R. W. G. 
Mackay, Mr W, A. and Miss M, V. 
Cassy, were..re-elected, and the auditors, 
Messrs. J. Dix Lewis, Caesar, Duncan and 
Co., were re-appointed, 
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MIDEAND ELECTRIC ~ 
CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION, LIMITED 


THE NATIONALISATION THREAT 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on. the 27th 
instant, in London, 

Sir Alexander. Roger, K.C.1-E. (the chair- 
man), said that their unit sales at 309 millions 
had risen 6 per cent. over the 1945 level and 
the equivalent revenue from sales of elec- 
tricity. showed. the substantial increase of 
£97,226, of which. approximately £68,060 
was obtained from lhghting. and domestic 
supplies and. the. balance. from. industrial 
sales. The balance carried from revenue 
account showed an increase of £39,731. That, 
however, was largely liquidated by an in- 
crease of £36,516 in provisions for taxation. 
The directors. recommended:a final dividend 
of 6 percent. actual, less income tax on the 
ordinary share capital, making a total dis- 
tribunon of 9 per cent. for the year. 


50 YEARS’ SERVICE 


The Midland Electric Corporation for 
Power Distribution, Limited, was incor- 
poms on June 23, 1897. It was. registered 

y far-seeing rorensting individuals who 
were among the first, if not the first, to 
Tealise that the future of electricity supply, 
Outside the large boroughs, would require 
wider boundaries than single municipal units. 
They, therefore, negotiated with a number 
of local authofities, whose areas were con- 
tiguous, and eventually secured the transfer 
of 25 provisional orders to form a compact 
area of over 100 square miles, largely com- 
prising the area of South Staffordshire 
known as the Black Country. 
_ The company had made a great and last- 
ing contribution to the area it served—in 
the accelerated development of the area, due 
to the provision.of cheap and abundant 
electrie ‘power, resulting in the removal of 
smoke from the one-time Black Country, due 
to the installation of some 450,000 h.p. of 
electrical plant ‘and the wholesale replace- 
ment of coal-burning apparatus. Their 
friendly and happy relationships:-with the 
local authorities and their officials had con- 
ufbuted in no small degree to wider oppor- 
tunities for service to the community. 

It should also be remembered that the 
company had combined with the boroughs 
of Wolverhampton, Walsall and West Brom- 
wich in establishing the West Midlands 
Joint Electricity Authority for the joint 
generation of their electricity requiremenss 
and the development of a large rural area. 
For a period of 21 years they had worked 
harmoniously with representatives of those 
boroughs and those of other undertakings 
who had subsequently joined them. 

Their Jubilee Year might se¢ great changes 
in the electricity supply industry, but they 
very much doubted whether the pioneering 
spirit, the progress and the service they had 
contributed to the district would be equalled 
under the new control. 


THE ELECTRICITY BILL 


The Electricity Bil! for the nationalisation 
of electricity supply undertakings was now 
before a “Standing Committee” of the 
House of. Commons, and the ‘continued 
existence of the company depended on its 
progress. He had written to stockholders 
pointing out the arbitrary, unjust and entirely 
unnecessary mature of the proposals it con- 
tained, especially the inadequate compensa- 
tion it proposed to impose on stockholders 
in return for their investments in the com- 
pany, which would: reduce: their income by 
35 per cent. If stockholders disapproved of 
the proposals to dispossess them, he hoped 
they were taking every -opportunity of 
registering their views. 

He was emtirely at-a loss to know in what 
manner that transfer of ownership would 
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benefit the community. Personally, he was 
certain it would be to the detriment of their 
consumers and to the  stockholders—the 
oWners of the undertaking. At a time of 
>gtave economic crisis, while the Govern- 
ment was exhorting the country to bend all 
its energies in-a joint and universal effort 
to achieve maximum production, it was in- 
credible and amazing to sce the same Govern- 
ment forcing further upheaval, unrest, 
dissension and frustration on industry and 
the taxpayer investor Dy nationalising the 
electricity supply industry, which had a 
record for success and development second 
to none in the country. 

The change of stock certificates from hold- 
ings im a public company to a public or 
national board, brought no added sense of 
responsibility for the development of elec- 
wicity supply, nor any added interest in the 
problems of management, neither would it 
assist in producing more units at a red 
price. In fact, che statutory obligation to 
provide a cheap and abundant supply had 
been omitted from the Bill, presumably on 
the realisation that under national operation 
electricity would neuwher be abundant not 
cheap. 

The splendid record of the company had 
only been possible by close co-operauon 
between management, operatives, consumers 
and local authorities, and it should be re- 
membered the company had distributed 
larger sums in wages than in dividends. The 
spirit in which the industry was operated 
was of gteater importance than the form of 
ownership, and he was concerned to note 
that in the Electricity Bill, the relationship 
between the central controlling authority, the 
regional boards, the consumers and the 
general public, was defined by declarations, 
rather than by specific statutory obligations. 
There appeared to be no body competent 
to insist upon the controlling authority carry- 
ing out its duties, performing its functions, 
or giving effect to its policy. 

The report was adopted 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDENDS RESUMED 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 26th 
instant, in London, Mr H. J. Welch (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following ts an extract 
circulated statement :— 

The proposal to pay a dividend of 3} pet 
cent. for the past year and the changes 
resulting from continuance of our war-time 
policy of moving a portion of our. invested 
funds from rubber into tea are the salient 
features of the direciors’ report and accounts. 
We commenced the year with a carry-for- 
ward of £176,649: after adding to it the 
sunplus revenue for 1946 and deduoting 
taxation and the proposed appropriations, 
we cafry into the present year a surplus 
of £154,123—and retain intact the dividend 
equalisation reserve of £50,000. 

Gross revenue was up by £20,260 and 
net revenue by ptactically the same amount, 
before deducting taxation. which increased 
by £11,017. 

Throughout 1946 we continued our seatch 
for improved revenue yields consistent with 
reasonable safety of capital; funds invested 
within the British Empire were to the 
extent of just over 4 per cent. of our total 
investments transferred from Malaya to 
India and Ceylon and at the end of the year 
were equally divided between those coun- 
tries. Transfer of funds from rubber into 
tea were made to the extent of about 5 per 
cent. of our total investments. 

Quoted securities had a market value of 
£2,091,911, whilst the unquoted suena 
were walued at £84812, making a 
valuation of £2,176,723,; 

The report was adopted, 


from his 
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TELEPHONE AND GENERAL ‘TRUST, - 


LIMITED 


Ate 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON NATIONALISATION 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany will be heid on April 2nd in 

The following is an extract from the 
statement ot the chairman, Sir Alexander 
Roger, K.C.LE., dirculated with the report 
and accounts :— 

Profit amounts to £126,345, an increase of 
£4,854. Dividends and interest received at 
£181,049 increased by £8,516, and sundry 
receipts were less by £2,396. Management 
expenses and directors’ fees are up. by £1,145. 
Interest paid on loans and deposits remains 
practically unchanged at £7,695. 

Income tax absorbs /60,000, and after 
providing for the preference and ordinary 
dividends of 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. 
respectively, less income tax, £96,252 1s 
carried forward, as against £83,070 brought 
in, an increase of £13,182. 


BALANCE SHEET 


General investments have decreased by 
£353,747 and shares in telephone operating 
companies by £23,969. An active movement 
in foans both to and from the telephone 
operating companies took place during 1946, 
and at £371,734 loans to these companies 
show a net increase of £301,375, while at 
£181,270 loans from the companies were 
reduced by £284,836, showing that at long 
last deferred capital expenditure programmes 
are going ahead. 

The valuation shows an appreciation of 
over 29 per cent. ‘The total investments 
stand at £2,805,482, of which quoted invest- 
ments amounting to £1,730,982 are valued 
at middle prices on December 31, 1946. Un- 
quoted investments and loans at £1,074,500, 
mainiy in telephone operating companics in 
British West Indies, Portugal and Venezuela, 
are considered by the directors to be valued 
on a fair and reasonable basis. 

Geographically, 76.03 per cent. of total 
investments and loans ave in the British 
Empire and 23.97 per cent. in foreign coun- 
tries, of which Government stocks, deben- 
tures and loans amount to 18.3 per cent., 
preference stocks (including subsidiaries) to 
14.6. per cent., ordinary to 39.3 per cent. 
and subsidiary ordinary to 27.9 per cent. 


PROBLEMS FACING EXPORT 


Last year I again laid emphasis on the 

vital importance of oversea investment to 
export trade as an essential feature of 
economic recovery plans. Now it has been 
forced afresh upon the nation by the coal 
and electricity crisis which brought the 
country to an industrial standstill, in turn 
leading to a more rapid exhaustion of our 
American loan and bringing all too near our 
supreme crisis, that of insufficient and un- 
attractive food for the nation. 
_ We still have many hundred millions of 
investments abroad bringing us steady 
orders for goods, but every step taken here 
extending nationalisation sets a clear example 
to our foreign customers on whom we 
depend utterly and absolutely for our foreign 
business. 

I have often said that if Britain possessed 
sufficient natural resources to be a self- 
contained nation, like Russia and the United 
States, neither of whom are essentially de- 
pendent on exports and imports, the Govern- 
ment could go on turning business and in- 
dustry upside down as they are doing at 
present without the world doing more than 
shrug its shoulders. Britain, however, while 
lacking these natural resources, yet remains 
the real nerve centre of the most complex 
international business and industrial machine 
the world has ever seen. Its mobilised and 
successful experience, a and knowledge 
of international business, ing, finance, 

, transport and trading is still un- 
equalled, and to discard or interrupt this 


ia 

wonderful machine for political and ade, 
logical reasons, or to proclaim that | 
machine is inefficient or incompetent,» 
nothing short of suicidal and has the most 
serious adverse repercussions all over 
globe on our trade, our prestige and oy 
foreign commercial influence. 54 

Our trading Empire is the world, and i 
our great business since the days of nt 
Elizabeth has been built on the profit 
which is ingrained in the British and 
their descendents throughout the world, 
may be ideologically wrong in t but 
it can’t be broken im practice in the life of 
a Parliament or 20 Parliaments, and feck. 
lessly to enforce a change of practice and 4 
change of outlook in times like these js 
courting disaster. 


CONTROLS AND FRUSTRATIONS 


Even ‘£ nationalisation were the beg 
scheme in the world, we cannot now afford 
the dislocation and frustration and shock to 
confidence which the pursuit of it entails 
We all want to be engaged in a single aim, 
We all want to close the ranks and for 
recovery as we fought for victory in the war 
But when Government says that “ First 
things must come first,” they merely mean 
nationalisation with further restrictions, con 
trols and frustrations, whether you like it 
or whether you don’t. 

Karl Marx did not know the first thing 
about international trade, neither. do some 
of his intellectual followers in Parliament, 
but they show no sign of willingness to leare 
from the vast experience gathered succes 
fully over a century and more. Though 
available in this country right in our midst, 
this experience is being politically ignoted 
and foolishly despised. 

Cabinet Ministers have not been educated 
in the intricacies of manufacture and inter- 
national trade, of production and distribution; 
the tempo of salesmanship and i 
and yet at a time when the dire and desperate 
need is for speed and action in every phase 
of production and trade the business of the 
nation 1s being geared to ithe slow move- 
ments of a partisan political machine. 


TOTALITARIAN PLANNING 


Tt is interesting to note that in the view 
of our democratic Government totalitarian 
planning differs from their kind of demo- 
cratic planning. They somewhat naively 
state that. totalitarianism subordinates all 
individual desires and preferences to the 
demards of the State, but what else are they 
doing? pours 

Over 50 per cent. of the people in this 
country detest nationalisation, and yet ‘hey 
are asked—and this includes all class, 
whether directors, managers, superin 
charge - hands, clerical, factory. or Fe 4 
workers—to subordinate their beliefs 
of practical successful experience and ir 
bark on an uncharted economic sea. fact 
the Government’s only plan is to force 
extension of a system on the ¢ whit 
must, by its very nature, defeat any hope of 
a united effort. dt 

They hamstring industry, cotton mackels 
metal markets and produce markets, cut: 
middle men who know how to sell, p@ 
ship and deliver anywhere in the 
These men have created the trade m 
know the quality that is needed and ® 
price that should be charged ; they know # 











about insurance, freights, import and expo 


duties, and a thousand and one other mil? 
that go to make an expert and sell an ¢ 
Literally there are thousands of ex 


this country who are eating their hearts it 


because they are not allowed to use 
experience and knowledge. 
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Statistical Summary: «© sas Jas 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended Mar. 22, 1947, total 
ordinary revenue was /£90,889,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of 133,303,000, and 
issues to sipking “funds {£100,000.. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£17,003,197, the deficit accrued since April 


Ist is {476,175,264 against £2,080,090,000 for 


the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
"REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





} en Reckipeinto Vie 
| Exchequer 
tf thonsands) 
Esti- | f 
April | April 
Revenue mate, “| ™ TY Week | Week 
1946-4 to | to jended | ended 
Mar. | Mar.) Mar. ! Mar 
3, ->---22,; t ad; + --22, 
Sates 1947 | 1946 | 1947 
OrpINARY 
ENUE i 
bine tar. AcE LAITITS 34,115 33242 
ore ee 80,000' 66,729 72,142 2°550: 2800 
Estate, ete., Daties! 140,000, 127,156 244,874 » 2.410) 2.700. 
Stanlivecs 5 -- | 29,000. 24,899, 36,809 2,410, 1.70 
“Tr pga 325,000. 34,781) 31.547) L210 “440 
EPT *} 425,547 320,161, 8,650, 4,100 


Other ‘Inland Rev. 1,000) 681 669) 50; 90 


Total Inland Rev. 1686000 1991316.17 1725317 51, 295, 45, 082 





Costoms..s.see+- 595, 000 554,62) 601,5 593) 9, 240: 14, 938 
Budihccoi- 06s] 592,000 523,500. 552,600, 5,900, 4.400 
Total Customs & ' | j 

Excise ...2. + 1187000 1078121 1154193 15,140 19,338 
Motor Duties ....| 45,000) 42, 826. 49, 123 toe ‘ns 
Surplus War Stores 150.000 2 | BSA, «= §=©+ 16,449 
Surplus _. Receipts 

from Trading . .! 50,000) vw» | 40,000 7 
Post Office (Ne t) | t 

Reveipts} ..... sal pes D3,150 
Wireless Licences 5,300) 4, 7204 9,110 inal 
Crown Lands .... 1,000, $70 
Receipts from vos | 

Sundry loans ..' 15,000' 10, v3 26 ot ss 


Miscell. Receipts. .| 22,000) 67,772} + 65,280 1,267: 10,015 


Total Ord. Rev. . {3161300 3196447 se20¥6) 6 6?, 702 90,889 














Srir-BALANCING | 

















fet Ofc | 123,300) 225,550 128) 2,000! 400 
Income Tax on! | | 
E.P.T. Refunds! 302, 149,774, 268) 1,394 
intimates tacks beige ithifintemtoe 
Total”... . 5284600°3320299°3498450" 69,970 97,283 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) © 
apenicare | mate, | Apeil |-Apail | 
| mate, pril | Apri . 
1me-47} 1 | Week Week 
to to 4 
i Mar. Be | Mar. | a 
2 
| | ase | 1946 | 1947 
~_Onbixany ~~ wees 
Exrenpiture 4 oe 
= Maa. 
Debt. . |e rel 45 495,217; 1,168 
Payments to N iM 
Ireland. ....... | 22.000 10, 789) 18,021) ... o* 
Nat, Land Fund . ea 50,000; ... oe 
ht Cas, Fun 8,000, 7,7 7,083) 
ea | 568, 000; 469 890 570, 319 1,168 1,423 
Services . - 3534043,4790275 3109029. 114534 131879 
Te asc 0204s — 3679348) 115702/133303 
Stur-Batawcr re 
eS 123, " 113,5 2,000 4,900 
EPP. Refunds 302) 149,774 263) 1,394 
Tota os. sess eg 5374017. 3957622 117970 139596 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£393,338 to (3,072,844, the other operations 
week increased the National 

by {60,198,722 to £25, million. 


dient San ISSUES (£ thousands) 
EGS, choc... oe he sso 1,104 
Lelie nese Sh nc B88 
War ns Ac 

Civit ge Commission 


Fame Fa et eh Sr wi a arenes 10/000 
"imate Aet, 193%, See, 30() 3 per cent Vaal 


AR a 


“CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousands) 


Ner Recrsprs Net RerayMents 
Treasury bills... ., 7 301 


Defence Bds.. 2,357 | Other Debt :~ 








jays & Means Ad- Tpternal. .....%. 3,023 
eas 2,670 Externabeiuex.. 1 
Treasury Deposits. 3,000 
75,828 16,630 
* Including £748,000 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 
({ millions) 
Treasary eae: 
wie || prance | Tes | Big 
ireihiciblemces ~ | Dew Eleat- 


beanie | Bank } ~ me, 
2 8.4 
Tender} Tap | Depts. | Eng- | Banks 


tr a 


946 
Mar. 23 | 1720- 0} 2605- 1] 445-7 18-75 ra 6350-3 


Dee! 7 2080: avaser- 31 3961 | 2: ' y742-5 


»w 28 } 2140-0) 2455- 


1947 | { 
Jam. 11 | 2150-0) 2467- 


an 


| } 


1) 411-4)... | 1686-5! 6715-0 
m» 18 | 2150-0 | 2457-2) 412-2 | ... } 1682-01}. 6700-4 
» 25 | 2145-0) 2461-6! 395-1) ... |) 3687-51 6659-2 
Feb. 1 | 2146-0} 2435-2| 427-2 |... | 1633-5! 6640-8 
» 8 | 2145-0) 2418-2) 439-7} “=~ + tene-e enone 
» 15 2155-0) 2441-3) 469+9-).9-O-+.1540-0} 6635-1 
» 22e| 2165-0) 2506-5) 446-5... | 1508-0! 6626-1 
Mar. 1 (2175-0) 2565-5) 530-3 | 25-0 | 1493*5| 6759-9 
»  _8 | 2185-0) 2600-7; 583°7 |} 4. | 1443-5) 6832-9 
yw». 25 | 2185-0) 2628-5 | 


582>- 
582 


2 |} 
22 | 2185-0 2690-9 "6 2° 28) 144-0 


TREASURY BILLS 


& millions) 








Average % 
ieteeet a Rate | Aflotted 
Tener m pied ‘| of Allot- to 

pie ment in. 
Dt \Allotted o% Rate 
Mar. 22 | 150-0 | | 234-4 | | 150-0} 10 1-35 | 50 
Dec. 20 | 170-0 280-3 | 170-0} 9 21-98 
» 27 | 270+0'| 285-8 | 170-0} 10 0-27 | 47 
1947 
Jan. 3| 170-0 | 273-7| 170-0| 10 0-69 | 54 
» 10 | 170-0 | 287-6 | 170-0| 10 0-36 | a9 
«19 1 270-0} 273-4 | 165-0} 10 0-41 | 51 
» 24 | 160-0 | 277-2 | 160-0} 10 1-43 | 26 
” 3h | 160-0 303-0 | 160-0} 10 214 | 3 
Feb. 7 | 170-0 | 290-6 | 1700} 16 1-52 | 4% 
» 4} 290-0] 2656 | 170-0) 10 2-17 | 58 
@h | 270-0 | 277-9 170-0} 10 1-79 | 4h 
28 | 170-0 | 246-3 170-0} 10 216 |. 63 
Mat. 1 | 290-0 | 287-0 | 170-0 | 10 1-15 | 43 
170-0 | 273-9 | 170-0} 10 1-89°} 5 
oa a ?} 170-0 | 288-2 | 170-0) 10 1-29 | 48 


“On Mar. 2ist applications for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 45 per cent. of the amount applied for 
£99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were ac 
m full. Applications for bills to be paid on Satarda 
£99 17s. 6d. and above were accepted in full. £176 ion 
(maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for Mar.28th, 
For the week ended Mar. 29th the Banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to a maximum of £90,000,000. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
({ thousands 





| 3°, Defence Bonds *1,362 
tee Savings Certs, 8.500 | Tax Reserve Certs. 13,244 


6685-9 
» M4 (2100-0 /:2377-8) 3886 | 2:75) 1729-0) 6688+} 
» 21 | 2120-0) 2496-0! 375-8 | 17-3 | 1688-5| 6697-5 

448-0. bey 6720-1 


}.3435-0) 6850-7 
| 6884-9 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
- RETURNS 
MARCH 26, 1947 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
" Notes Tssuéed : 
In Circin. . .. 1390,702;812 | Other © Govt. 





In Bankg. De- Seenrities ... 1438,257,088 
periment. , 59,545,022. Other Secs... , 
Coin other 
“thar Gold 8206 
— of Fid.———--—-——+ 
Issu@u...... 1450,000,000 
Gel Coin and 
Bullion {at 
M2s. 3d. per 
oz, fine)... .. 247,833 
1450,247,833 140,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ 
Capital... 2; 34,553,000 | Govt. Secs... . 301,960,660 
Reths . veces 3,975,147 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 10,618,776 |. Discownts and 
Advances... 11,092,028 
Other Deps., ; Securities.... 16,760,638 
Bankers... .,. 286,400,556 nee 
Other Acéts..- - 94,419,956 27,852,666 
————--——- | Notes..... eve 59,545,023 
380,820,512.) Coin. ...csses 609,087 
409,967,435 409, 967,438 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, ‘Cormmissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ millions) 
1946 | 1947 
Mar. | Mar, | Mar. | Mar. 
27 12 19 26 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation ...... 1328-3)1385-4:1386 -8'1390-2 
Notes in banking depart- | 
TOONS cnectcbdbiaseane 71:9 64-8) 63-4, 59-5 
Government... debt and | 
SECUTIRINE? i... cncccvns 1399-2/1449- 31449-41449: 3 
Other securities......... & 8 = H = : a : 
Gold 


ROO e eee eee bene 


Valued at s. per fine os. 1733, us 72/3 72/3 
Banking Dept. : 


wsits : 
Public Fab p COWL abe Ce cKCE 9-9 9-7] 10- 10-6 
MON oa a pence tatae 249-2) 289-4) 307-7) 286-4 
Vee. cA ee 54-0! 94-6; 91-4) 94-4 
Total...» staenewinh +s 312-9] 393-7} 409-3, 391-4 

Securities : 
Government...:.......; 217-2) 314-4) 333-5) 322-0 
Discounts, ete.,......... 20- 12- il- Til 
Re BOR EGE TE! ies 21- 19-7} 18-7 16-8 
BO 63555 s ce eave «+» | 258-7) 346-5; 363-6; 349-9 
Banking dept. res.......... . 656) 64: it 60-2 

9 % 

“ Proportion”... ....4 644% &. “2 fee 15- 15-3 


* Government debt fe li ,105,100, conlial £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised £1,400 million to £1,450 
million on December 10, 1946, 


GOLD AND SILVER 
Bank of E Official i jee for 
sina ot Ste i oe Oe tet in 
Market prices were as follows :— 


Sitrver Goin 


1947 London |New ¥: Bombay | Bombay 








* Spot cash 





‘Govt. Debt... 186%, 200 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA. LIMITED | 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Cotony and Uganda, 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 





| BRANCHES: 
Aden ahd Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Kliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore ee. Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga... eso ew. Tanganyika Territory 
| SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... eve £4,000,000 
' PAID-UP CAPITAL oes eee £2,000,000 


| RESERVE FUND... eee £2,200,000 
The Kank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 









THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


With a network of branches throughout every important pastoral, agricultural, 
commercial and industrial area in 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the world, The Union Bank 
of Australia, Limited, is able to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive 
banking service. 


Head Office : 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


West End Agency : 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.I. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 


AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 
Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capitai .. ~ . - 
Paid-up Capital . ee ee ee 
Further oe ot Proprietors ee oo oe 
Reserve Fund . 

Chief Office i: dunno 


Collins Street, Melbourne, 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


this tor the 


Bank offers every facility 
classes ot Banking and Exchange business with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY London Mamager and Secretary 


With its widespread connections, 
conduct of ali 


THE ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK LIMITED 


The Anglo-Palestine Bank Ltd., announce that as from March 24th 
they are moving to the following new premises : No. 6, Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. Tel.: Mansion House 4191/4. G.P.O. Box 


Neo. 103, 


INGORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS’ EXAMINATIONS. 
The next Examinations will be held at London, Manchester, Leeds, 
Cardiff, Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast as follows :— 
Final Examination : May 13, 14 and 15, 1947. 
Intermediate Examination : May 14 and 15, 1947. 
Preliminary Examination : May 13 and 14, 1947. 
Candidates are requested to make their own arrangements for 
accommodation. 
Applications on the appropriate forms must be. lodged on or before 
March 18, 1947, with the undersigned. 
A. A, GARRETT. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victories Embankment, London, W.C.2., Secretary. 
HH" ADS of cotamercia} and official organisations may ‘be interested jn 

contacting ¢x-Major with 6) —— service, M.A.(Oxon), married, 
29 years old, now earning £1,200-£1,400 per annum(writing for. press 
and radio, who would welcome responsible and pro; ere appointment 
at home or overseas, giving scope to ae = =o 4 resourcefulness 
and ambition. Fluent spoken and written Russian, German, 
Travelled extensively West and South-East ‘eas and Middle East. 
Good business, press and political contacts in M.E. countries.—Box 444. 





p*ret ERIENCED ACCOUNTANT, age 35/45, to take charge. offices and 


accounts, well-known engineering firm, London, N.W. £800 per 
ee oe ihe Dorland Advertising Ltd., 18/20, Lower Regent Street, 
on, ; 


Est sooa in London two days a week requires oe aie young lad 





f good education and a Trance ae, act as 


srtlnenetive in London = ris, Sead | 3 
Sgr anes ood conimencing balary cul 


vantage. 
Splicant—Full re gy 
ONOMARKS.—Permanent London Address. Letters redi 
5s. p.a. —Write, Monomark BCM/MONOA4N, er L — 


Printed in Great Biiwi@~ty" Sr. Ciements Press, L 

















at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, anion, * W.C.2. U.S. i, Knee aS 
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INVESTMENT 

in TRA : 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
FiJi and PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES | 


(Incorporated in New South Wales with limited: Viability} 
FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST p 
, LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2., ond 47 Berkeley Square, Wi, 


THE HONGKONG AND ATION 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(lncorporated in the Colony of Hang'ong,) 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID a. . 
RESERVE FUNOS STERLING . - 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS of. 


Head Office: HONGKONG. 
Chief Manager: Tue Honoveaste Me. A. Morse, C.B.E. 
BRANCHES. 
Chungking Ipoh 
Colombe Jesselion 
*Dairen Johore 


> 
Foochow etd 
Haiphong Kuala Lumpur 
*Hamburg London 
Hankow 
*Harbin 
Iloilo 


“E: 


Amoy 
Bangkok 
Batavia 
Bombay 
Brunei 
Calcutta 
Canton 
*Chefoo 


Muar (Johore) Sin 
*Mukden *Sou' 
New York 

Peiping 

Penang 

Rangoon 

Sat 


gon 
Lyons Sandakan *Tokyo 
Malacca San Francisco eee 
Manila Shanghai “Yokohama — 
* Branches not yet re-opened. 
London Office: 9, GRACECHURCGCH STREET, £0.32. 


HONGKONG & aes sAlI ees LIMITED, 
9, Gracechrrch Street, EC.3, a company incorporated in England, 
affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Bonkine Corporation, is as 
act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY (TD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £15,600,000 


£92,000,000 
€173,000,000 


ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
(1945 Accounts) 





oe 





- ‘TAVISTOCK “CLINIC AND INSTITUTE OF HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


Facilities for advanced study in the scientific approach to individwl 
and community problems will, during 1947-48, comprise courses it 
Individual Methods, Social Methods and Child Guidance. In addition, ¢ 
limited number of Interneships and Institute Staff Appia 
offered by the Council for the session commencing October, 1947; som 
are also available within the next few months. Enquiries to 
Training Secretary, 2, Beaumont Street, London, W.1. 















TNIV ERSITY OF LONDON. —The Senate ‘invite applications the 
Readership in Agricultural Economics tenable at the 
of Economics and Political Science (salary £800-£1,000-£1,200)) © 
tions must be received not later than May 22, 1947, by the 
Registrar, University of London, Senate House, W.C1 , from: 
further particulars. should be obtained, iets 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications’ f 
) Readership in Economics (Public Utility), tenable at 
School of Economics and Political Science (salary £800-£1,¢ 
Applications must be received not later ts May 22, 1947, 
Academic Registrar, University of London nate House, W. 
whom further particulars should pe obtained. 
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UNy ERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 10 
Readership in Colonial Economics tenable at the London. 
Economics and Political Science (salary £800-£1,000-£1, 200). 
must be receivednot later than May 22, 1947, by the ‘Academic. 
University of London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom fui 
ticulars should be obtained. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR for economic (basic industry) journal ol 
national repute, wanted at an-early date. A went, Pere od 
much over 35, must be an able economist. a versatile, expen: 
journalist, with a keen brain, broad outlook and lucid style. The 

is interesting, well paid, according to lifieation, and 
prospects for prometios. —Please ap ‘Box 451. 


poe { Efficient and prompt service under 
i Pie and ery, Moderate 


(licensed the 
Lon ston a 8.W.1 ‘Tel: ie 


cho" a 
rs is 


ther 


















and industrial e seeks employment two or 
Excellent a oe 450. 


. Published weekly by THe Economist Newseum 
R. S. — 11t Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, 
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